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A TALE OF A KITE. 


I. 


A Buzzard once sat where an Eagle had perched— 
(Chorus of hey-diddle-diddle)—{ 
Foul was his plumage, and draggled and smirched : 
And to those who his queer antecedents had searched, 
How he ever got there was a riddle. 
Still, he was there, 
And his thorough-bred stare 
At the orthodox, azure-veined lords of the air, 
Seemed to smack of * the purple ;" and when, with a smile 
And brotherly kiss to the } of the Isle, 
W hore ** sun never sets,”’ he had seftled the thing, 
He talked like a Cwsar and felt like a king. 
Sure never a monarch and never a bird 
Wore a haughtier crest than Napoleon Third. 


Il. 


But, alas for the Cwsars! they cannot keep quiet- 
(Chorus of hey-diddle-diddle)— 
When they've once had a taste of imperial diet, 
They're sure to wax fat, and to kick up a riot, 
With Old Nick to play at the fiddle. 
And ‘twas really absurd 
How this overgrown bird, 
This terrible glutton, Napoleon Third, 
Took to coaxing and bullying, plotting and lying. 
While his dupes were a-groaning, and starving and dying ; 
He cared not a pin so that he and his chick 
Might have plenty of victims to worry and pick: 
Make Europe a graveyard, let Mexico howl, 
So we feather our nest,’’ quoth this truculent fowl. 


. 


Itt, 


Well! at last a fine opening was thrown in his way 
(Chorus of hey-diddle-diddle)— 
A Dove, with a crown, that had seen its best day, 
And with feathers all **soiled’’ and bespattered with clay, 
Though /// not abuse her, for all that they say, 
Since Truth often lies in the middle— 
And we, all of us, know 
That ‘tis **in medio 
Tutrssimus ibis’ —a maxim worth quoting, 
W hen talking of people, or driving or boating. 
This Dove (to return from our classic digression) 
Too weak for resistance, too proud tor concession, 
Was finally chased, and, with might and with main, 
Took her ultimate flight from the kingdom of Spain. 





IV. 


Now the Buzzard, who ruled o’er the fortunes of France— 
(Chorus the same as befure)— 
Jumped as quick as a trout, as he scented the chance, 
And he marshalled his flocks, and prepared an advance 
On & nest he had ** spotted” of yore, 
Where a grisly old fellow 
With plumes black and yellow, 
A full-blooded Eagle kept aquiline state, 
By side of an equally full-blooded mate ; 
With a shallow pretence, he manwuvred the quarrel, 
And vowed that his conduct was righteous and moral. 
For ** the Eagle,’ said he, ** has an eye upon Spain; 
I'll be switched if I stand it—there now, that is plain." 


Vv. 


I suppose that, since Abel was clubbed by his brother— 
(Chorus the same as before)— 
And the phantom of death came to quench and to smother 
Mortality’s lamp. there has ne’er ben another 
Such banquet of carnage and gore. 
For, with murderous rage 
Did the parties engage 
In a pitiless struggle for power and life, 
Unheeding the victims who gasped in the strife, 
And the women and children left helpless, forlorn, 
Too weak to protest, and too abject to mourn. 
‘Now's the time to decide who's * the cock of the walk.’ 
*Tis with talons we'll argue—with blows we will talk.”’ 


Vi. 


And the talons did arque with eloquence stern, 
(Chorus the same as before) 

Till the poor stricken Buzzard was driven to learn 

A lesson, though wholesome, yet likely to burn 
Through the well-padded armor he wore. 

And, at last, at Sedan, where he looks for a chair 

ym: ot by Poles. \o! the Prussians are there! 

And they take his Sedan, and they carry him off, 

While the little birds chatter and gossip and scoff. 

*Tis a pretty hard lesson when once you've been regal, 

But a Buzzard, you see, shouldn't tackle an Eagle! 

Moral. 


Hey-diddle-diddle! Life's but a riddle! 
Guess it the best that you can. 
But if, weary with care, you must sit in a chair, 
Beware how you choose a Sedan ! 
That's your plan, 
If you're really ** a sensible man,”’ 


es - OS eOeeeeeem* 


MAN'S RIGHTS; OR, HOW WOULD YOU LIKE IT! 
BY ANNIE DENTON CRIDGE. 


DREAM No. 4. 


It is said that much dreaming is the result of much eating 
late at night. However this may accord with the experience 
of others, very confident am I that my dreaming is not thus 
caused. 

When quite a child I used to visit, in my dreams, a moun- 
tain region in which some excavations were going on; but, 
being there only at night, I never saw any one at work. An 
old man leaning on a staff, however, invariably met me, and 
would show me the progress made since a previous visit. 
Sometimes he would walk with me up a mountain, then down 
into a valley, where he had a rough log-cabin. This region 
of Dreamland had been visited by me hundreds of times in 
my sleep, all those years from childhood to the present time. 
I meet the same old gentleman, take walks with him in va- 
rious parts of this same mountain, converse with him on the 
progress of the excavation, improvements made, ete. 

jut now to my fourth dream of that strange land where 
women are considered superior to men. 

I dreamed: and,lo! I stood in the same hall where I had 
attended the meeting on “ Man’s Rights,” but every seat was 
vacant. Then I heard the murmur of voices; and, very soon, 
people began to pour into the hall. Into the minds of those 
people [ had the power to look ; and in nearly all was a pro- 
found belief in the rights of men. Then I turned me about, 
and looked; and, lo! the capacious hall was filled to over- 


- “But,” Ll rejoined, “the last time I saw them they were 
young, and had not a gray hair.” 

“Ah!” said the lady pleasantly ; ‘‘ but time will make us 
all gray. When those gentlemen commenced the agitation of 
man’s rights they were young; but twenty years has made a 
difference.” 

Twenty years! what did it mean? I bad just begun to 
rub my eyes to see if I was asleep, as [ have a habit of doing 
when dreaming anything unpleasant, when Mr. Johnnie 
Smith came forward to speak. He demanded the franchise 
for men forthwith. He was clad in black velvet, but without 
trappings of any kind. While he was speaking, it seemed to 
me that I had the power of passing, unseen by the audience, 
from one speaker to the other, and looking into their thoughts, 
Some of them were so beautifully true and earnest that 1 was 
delighted. Others were full of parade; and I saw written in 
their souls the word FASHIONABLE in large letters. In vain I 
asked myself, What does this mean? I could see no connec- 
tion between this word and man’s rights. But just then Mr. 
Johnnie Smith finished his speech by saying, ** We are going 
to make man’s rights FASHIONABLE !” 

Then, in the twinkling of an eye, 1 seemed to see those 
gentlemen speakers stand up; and, lo! how the majority were 
tricked off in finery! One, l remember, was dressed in pants 
of green-silk velvet, with little flounces of the same material 
from the foot to above the knees; a blue-velvet vest, with 
little flounces of green up to the pockets, and at a correspond- 
ing distance each side of the button-holes and buttons; a 
blue-velvet swallow-tailed coat, trimmed with green flounces 
and fringe down the front, round the sleeves, and rounsl the 
coat-tails, which, under the influence of a“ Grecian bend,” 
were duly projected in the most fashionable style: the whole 
attitude, lam almost ashamed to say, suggesting that of a 
monkey standing on two feet that had been accustomed to 
use four for that purpose. I must have laughed aloud in my 
sleep at this, so greatly did I feel amused. One glance around 
the platform showed that every gentleman on the platform 
attitudinized in a similar manner, except Mr. Sammie Smiley 
and Mr. Johnnie Sinith. 

But I must finish the description of this exquisitely fash- 
ionable young gentleman, whose name was Master Willie 
Sandy. Well, Master Willie’s little head was graced with a 
little green-velvet cap in which were four blue feathers, point- 
ing east, west, north and south. In Master Willie’s hands, 
which were covered by red gloves, was a tiny porte-mon- 
naie, with the little chains of which his tapering fingers toyed 
while he spoke. Oncoming forward to address the audience, 
the projection of his coat-tails, in connection with his fash- 
ionable stoop, imparted the appearance of his being about to 
fly. But he talked very prettily on man’s rights generally 
and particularly,even saying something in derogation of that 
fashionable life, which, as the poor boy had been taught, was 
the alpha and omega of existence. Ife concluded by stating 
that he was engaged in the study of enginecring and of the 
higher branches of mathematics, and that he found nothing 
very difficult in either; at which remark some savans in the 
audience were vastly amused. He retired amid loud ap- 
plause, much of which was decidedly ironical. I was pained 
to hear such remarks as, * Willie had better take off his Gre- 
cian bend :” a lle had better take off his fashionable rear 
before he pretends to talk about the dignity of men, men’s 
rights,” ete, 

Then another ure ntleman came to the front of the platform, 
He was tall fora man, dressed in gold and black—black 





flowing. Several ladies and gentlemen were on the platform ; 


but what did it mean ’—there were the veritable Mr. Sammie | 


Smiley and Mr. Johnnie Smith; but they looked fifteen or 
sixteen years older than when I saw them before, their hair 
being liberally sprinkled with gray. 

To an old lady near me I reinarked how strange it was that 
their hair should have thus turned gray in a few days. She 
looked at me wonderingly, and then smilingly replied, “ You 
are probably a stranger; those two gentlemen have been gray 
for somae years.” 








} } 


| satin: suit trimmed with gold-colored satin tolds, with a Gre- 


cian bend of enormous size, so that his coat-talls projected vet 


more than those of Myr W illic Sandy. Ile read a Spce ch, or 
CSsay, On man’s rivhts, Whi lI Wus Vv r\ dry and “ninte resting. 


} 


Then followed a little rent ian dres | in black, Without 





trimming of any kind. I saw he had a gold watch hung round 


his neck by a gold chain; a plain linen collar and cuffs com- 
pleted his toilet. He remarked that many colleges were now 
open to men, and that thousands and tens of thousands of 


young men educated therein nad proved themselves equal to 
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women; that covernments should not be 


| 
, | , ; 
upheld merely to | 


sonal knowledge, to realize the capacity of men, to acknow}l- 


edge their rights, and to desire that, in business, in politics, 


~ 


und in the household, they should continue to walk side by 


honor or create big bugs, but more for the benefit of the pov- 
erned, all of whom had a right to participate in making the 
laws. This was not a question as to whether men or women | side. 
should be the governing class; but it was a question of / Lmman 


Or Sas rr. _ > Lamanitc 
rights, wniversal rights, the rights of Lumanity. 


“'That is good,” said several, as | moved again among the 


audience; “ that was a sensible dress and a sensible speech.” 
“What,” asked another, “brings these fantastically-dressed 
men on the platform?” 

know, replied another; 


“Don’t you ‘why, Mr. Johnnie 


Smith and some others are resolyed to make man’s rights 


fashionable.” 
MSiLOMUDIE, 


Then [ thought in my dream that Mr. Sammie Smiley com- 


, 
> 


menced to address the meeting; and I was so pleased that J 


can remember most of what le said. He began: 
* Friends, twenty years have passed away since we in- 
augurated this movement; many of us have grown gray in 


| _ 1} . 2 - . . . . 4 seh 
the cause. Allow me to give you an outline of its history. 


Almost simultaneously with its inauguration a few of us came 
bovether, nid, being desirous to begin at the bevinning of 
children that 
were growing up around us, we commenced a 


man's wrongs, and save the reneration of 4 OunL 


‘Children’s 


TD). »ls¢ ! tatu? r } } re. R — . om haute as 
itv ts 30 leLy. We held meetings every where TT} this sib - 


ject; gentlemen ond la roined us, giving their time and 


Small were the beginnings: but thou- 


money to the cause. 
sands joined our ranks who were not, they said, believers in 


mens rigutS: Mans rights brought its thousands. but chil- 


dren’s rights 1tS tens of thousands. Children’s rights are the 


foundation of both man’s and woman's rights: for we are 
laboring In the first 
place lectures were given to fathers and mothers on physiol 
Ozy: 


every Saturday afternoon lectures on scientific subjects were 


for the rights of humanity as a whole. 


Halls were rented. We moved slowly, but surely. On 


viven to children. Science was simplified and illustrated by 
appropriate apparatus, and the children instructed in Nature’s 
own method, not by pouring in, but by bringing out their 


own inherent powers. by degrees halls were built in every 

large city, and devoted to the rights of children; and so sue- 
tO} 

places, they almost superseded our common schools. 


cesstul were the methods of instruction adopt d, that, in muny 
* Allow me to specily a few examples. You all know the 


miserable methods of teaching that not long since were 
nearly universal; how science was fenced in by big words 
and obscure phraseology ; you know how our children were 
confined six or seven hours daily in a dreary, miserable 
school-house, and how, as a general thing, the children hated 
the very idea ot school. 


halls devoted to the rights of children. 


Now look into one of our large 
Observe the chemi- 
calroom. A number of pneumatic troughs meet your eye, 
at each of which is a child making chemical experiments, 
with the aid and under the supervision of skillful professors. 
“The geological room is furnished with large assortments 
of specimens. To every fifty children a tutor is assigned; 
they ramble through the country to collect specimens and 
observe the various formations—excursion trains being fre- 
quently engaged in taking them to distant localities to see 
for themselves the hot springs, mountains, canyons, stalactites, 
stalagmites,etc, Ask those children if they like to study? In 
an instant they exclaim, ‘Why, yes! it is delightful ! 
“Physiology has been taught on the same principles: 
nothing has been held back. The uses of every organ of the 
body have been so explained, that, in relation thereto, the 
idea of vulgarity has disappeared, and secret vices have de- 
Instead 
of the leaden eyes and feeble brain our young men are Vigor- 


parted ; for knowledge is power—power to do right. 


ous both in mind and body. 

“ Along with all this have been given lectures and lessons 
to adults; and, from morning to night, there are thousands in 
every city being educated in all that pertains to the laws of 
life. 

“Twenty years have passed : those who were little chil- 
dren when we began have now grown to manhood and wo- 
manhood, and the majority of our young boys are now ready 
advantageously to exercise the franchise whenever they ob- 
tain it. 

“Do you tulk to me of the fashionable Class, the moneyed 
class, who have all the time been either passive on-lookers or 
active opponents? Do you talk now of making man’s rights 
fashionable ; tricking out its advocates in the senseless rew- 
‘gaws of fashionable society, and investing our reform with its 
weakness and folly ? 

“Tt cannot bedone. We have built our temple with divine 
corner-Stoues. W hile physiology has broken the physical 
bonds and bands with which fashion has bound us, enabling 
our boys and girls to be dressed in 
clothing, our thoughts have been unbound and _ purified by 
corresponding mental training. Children of both sexes can 
be safely trusted to study together, play together, and, when 
they grow to men and women, mingle together im all business 
relations, to the advantage of each and all 

“Though despised at first by some of the friends of man’s 


to do with the main question, it having been held that we 
should confine ourselves to the advocacy otf the franchise for 
men (which obtained, it was claimed that all the rest must 
follow), yet the movement 
proved, by twenty years’ experience, to have been the most 
pow: rful engine of success; tor to day there are millions of 


voung men fully prepared judiciously to exercise the fran- 





loose and comfortable | 
| 


} 
| 
} 








C’EIGh t i of Se1ence, 


; as es . | better than a pound of cure.” 
rights, and regarded as a‘ side issue, having little or nothing 





| have burned and searred their sad and painful memories | or as was the 


|} into our brains and hearts 


chise, and millions of young women who have studied side | 


by side with these young men, and are thus able, from per- 


i 


“Children’s rights—a branch,if you so please, 
rights movement—are, in fact. its foundation: while the right 


of franchise is the crown, the summit, the top-stone.” 


found a 
his speech: so loud and so continued were the cheers that | 
awoke, and lo! it was a dream. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
AAA -—— eit 
PROSPECTUS, DECLARATION OF 


PRINCIPLES AND APPEAL, 


“VOICE OF SCIENCE,” 


(A Weekly Journal,) 


Devoted Specialiy to the Scientific Solution 
of the * Labor Question !” 


Whereby the Great Impending War between “Labor 
and Capital” may be Averted! 
THEIR RECIPROCILY AND UNITY OF INTERESTS 
POINTED OUT! 


ter round of cl] plause followed the conclusion of | 


Ss , 
; ~~} . 
side: 


| destro’ 


f the an’a. | ° ° ° ° 
of the Man's: | mioht,in like manner, also have been avoided. 
} 


= 


French revolution, See, in the late Spanish sub-rebellion, 


how the down-trodden “lower classes” sought. in their 


blind rage and revenge, to rifle the public archives and 
all titles which instances 


to property 5 both of 


liad reuson, 


i « " . . 
in these Curses, been consulted, and less passion excited : 


hypo risy ; 


had more thoucht and less feeling been exercised on each 
had the ight and voice of Science been brought to 
i 


bear upon the solution of the vast human problems which 


lay at the bottom of, and were the causes of, these effects. 
the results in each case would have been as far different 
from what they have been as enlightened reason is from 
blind passion; as candor and sincerity are from cant and 


as religion is from priestcraft; as justice is 


| trom mock charity; as science is from sentiment; as exact 


AND THEIR PEACE AND HARMONY SECURED! 


And devoted Generally to the Scientific | 


Organization of Industry! 


WHEREBY IT MAY BE MADE ATTRACTIVE ! 


And Idleness no longer Honorable, nor Labor Dis- 
gracetul! 

the Harmony of the Interests of 

society throughout ! 


And to 


Including the Harmony of Science .and Religion— 


Wisdom and Love! 


The Voice of Science is the Voice of Harmony ' The 
Voice ot Pi ace ! = Let us 
- 


Peace ! 


The Voice of Science is 


Harmony is that of have 
the Voice of Wisdom! The 
Voice ot Wisdom is the Voice that directs and commands, 
that is heard as from the mountain top, where the air is 
clear and the view unobstructed. 

Wisdom is the Lamp to our feet, the Light to the eve. It 
leads, or points out, the way. 

The Voice of Science and of Wisdom is the Voice of the 


|ing, laborers and capitalists ; 


| ‘*strikes” and 


thought and systematic method are from chaotic vagaries; 


and as light is from darkness! Surely these, and such as 
these, experiments, with their results, which we, as the 
humanity of this sphere, have tried, are sutticient to sound 
the alarm of our danger, also, upon this other question, 
this Labor Question—the broadest and greatest, and yet 
the most primary and radical, though the late st. of all the 
questions, a solution of which it has ever yet been the lot 
and duty of our race to attempt—to sound the alarm of 
our danger in case we change not the method of solution 
which we have, with such sad and sickening results, here 
tofore adopted, and in reference to these other cases, 

what 


Oh! what sum of crimes: what sum of miseries: 


what rivers of blood: 


What devastation: 


sum of horrors; 
what cries of despair and wail of woe will go up from this 
fair earth if the voice of Science be not heeded; it Science 
be not allowed, if it be not appealed to, to solve this La- 
bor Problem; to arbitrate between these, at present, oppos- 
ing elements of Labor and Capital, or, more strictly speak- 
to arbitrate between the 
rulers and the ruled; the few and the many; the legislated 
for and the legislated against ; the knowing and the igno- 
rant; the rich and the poor; the non-producer and the 
from this 


producer; for, this appeal to, and office of, 


Science—there is but the one alternative—war! war! to 


the very death, between these two classes. Nay, is this 


War of 


and the employers’ * lock-outs,” 


war not already Upon us: interests. See the 
trades-unions’ * strikes,” 
and their destructive and soul-harrassing effects: the hos 


| tile and bitter feelings engendered; the hardships com- 


mitted and endured: and the wrongs and crimes and out- 


rages perpetrated! Nay, has not the torch of incendiarism 
These 


aretfought on the one side with 


already been lighted, and applied in instances? 
‘lock-outs” 
the two-edged sword of starvation, and on the other with 
a one-edgved sword ot loss of capital. The contest is, 
therefore, unequal, and the two-edged sword must con 


tinue to conquer. This fact is being understood by the 


| other side, and they will next resort to the bullet, literally, 


} r 


They are already publicly, boldly threatening it. Look 


| at this from a writer, speaking of these questions, giving 


Intellectual, which sees and knows, but which, by itself, is 
| contributed one dime toward the expenses of the late war; 


without aim or impetus, 


The Voice of Love is the Voice of the Emotional, which | 


does not know, which cannot see, but which only feels or 
desires, 
thereto, 
way, as both its servant and master, 

Love, therefore, when it attempts to act independently, 
necessarily acts blindly, and may not only miss its goal, 
but fallin the ditch. But let Wisdom take Love by the 


hand, or let them join hands, as mutual aids, nobly ac 


It desires the cood but does not know the Way | 


The other, the Intellectual, must point out this | 


knowledging their mutual dependence, and all will go well. | 


The haven of Peace, and Harmony, and [lappiness, is thus 


reached, The harmony and peace of Wisdom, and the joy 


and ecstasy of Love, are blended, and then a Heaven of 


bliss is secured. In a2 
There cannot be organization without two or more ele 
ments, Without organization there ischaos. In this union 
there is strength ; in their isolation they were weak. 

So with LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

Good consists in true relations, in a true balance. There 


can be no absolute liberty: there must not be tvranny. 


such a union there is Oreanization. | 


his name in full. in a late number of the New York Work- 


man, He says: “The rich men of the North have not 
but have made millions of dollars by speculating on the 


dire necessities of the people, This cannot vo On forever: 


there must be a change, and that soon. Evidences of the 
coming storm can be noticed on either hand. There is such 
a thing iis justice somewhere, and I believe it ay be 
everywhere. Let the rich men see to it that their houses 
are in order. In the day of trial no such humbug as 
It bal- 


Look at the report in the 


‘money’ can save them if they are found wanting. 
lots won't do bullets shail,” 
Herald the other day, of the International Revolutionary 
labor Union Association in London. See the international 


combination of the “trades unions” between all Europe 
And SCC this. later. from the National 


‘* The workingmen of the entire world 


and this Continent. 
Work Midtle, 


are marching steadily on in the work of reform, peacefully 


It says: 


if they can, but by the sword and through blood, if there 


isnoalternative. This movement is no child’s play, and all 


must learn that he who presumes to trifle with it will 


surely eet burned,” 


It is to be neither the sovereignty of the Priest, of the | 


King, of an Oligarchy, nor of the 
oF Tiuth ! 


Fe 
POL dD. b. 


People, but the Sov 
Not vow Populi, rox Der. 
but zox Scientia, 


Let us be wise to-day! “An ounce of prevention is 
A grain of reason is better 
than a ton of cant. <A foot of science is better than a fur- 
long of sensation ! 


As, for example, witness the thrilling and horrifying 


for children’s rights has been | CYeMts to which we have lately stood in such close relations, 


| 
' 


that thev have left their furrows of awonvy in our souls. and 


who have brains and hearts 


which micht upon the plan of these principles have 


been ayoided, Witness the indescribable horrors of the! save us herein from the alternative of resorting to the 


| 


despoiler of him. 


It is said, and with much truth, as history shows, that 
the invention of the bullet has been a great civilizer. It 
put the physically smaller and weaker man on a level with 
his “bigger brother,’ who was wont previously to play 
the bully and tyrant, and who was really the oppressor and 
God grant that these two contending 
forces, now already standing face to face, for deadly com 
bat, may consent to be taught, may seck to learn, a cheap 
er, higher, truer, and, if Science be duly consulted and 
heeded, a thousand times—ten thousand times—better 
method, whereby this other and next great step of civiliza 


tion, of human progre abe! and development, nay be taken, 


" ; . ’ ’ 
for hah /é if must hy é ithe -” hay One or other oT thes: methods . 


This step is as inevitable as was the abolition of slavery 
abolition of the galling oppression of the 


. ; 
revolution, 


W isclom 


peopl oft lrance which eaused the ren I 


But, we rep Love and 


at, may Heaven in her 
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method by which these evils were abolished and these steps 
taken upward and onward! 


The “ Vorck or Scrence” comes, then, first, to sound 
the note of alarm, clear and loud all over this land—which 
may echo it to other lands—to each of these contending 


a —- - + eer 8 qe —— - 


z= 


;and gladly accept. Other economic and social scientists 


parties, It would, then. with qreat CONCENN, CAPTNHESTN ESS and 


candor, opfe r its humbli S¢ PoUC &s to the Peace ful, Truthful, | 


9 , . . : . 7 . . . ‘ - be 
NCU neifi solution uf this absorbing and pre SNUG Lahor 
(ueition.” 


| posed discovery, to the application, but must proceed from 


Science has but one voice herein: and she speaks with | 


no uncertain sound. What is science for the employer 


is science tor theemployce. Theirinterests areone. An en- 
lightened self-interest, by itself, on the -part of each, will 


make each see this. We are at war in our Industrial rela- 


tions because we are ignorant of the science of these rela- | 


tions. Through Sev nce, 
Good will. for all. aye possible, 

* Truth against the world’—of error! Truth will save 
the world—of humanity ! 

At present we are surrounded by so much anarchy, 
misery and crime that it is not to be wondered at that a 
genius of the world, reflecting upon this state of things, 
should have cried out in the agony of his sympathizing 
soul: 

* Tell me what power it is, which in all time 
Virtue pursues and sanction vives to crime: 
For round me everywhere, in fearful odds, 

I see but miseries, which condemn the gods!” 

Which makes another exclaim, with less of despair and 
more of a heroic spirit: 

** Let agitation come, who fears ? 

We need a flood: the filth of years 
Has gathered round us. Roll, then, on! 
What cannot stand had best be gone!” 

And another to ask : 

‘** Should he not rail at the corrupted times ? 
“Tis Poverty that fills the world with crimes!” 


The ** Vorce or Scrence” will aim to suppress the war 
and discord. and to create peace and harmony. between 
capital and labor: to avert the destruction and loss of un- 


told millions of precious treasure, sanctified? by the sweat 


Vealth and Harmony, Peace and | 


will decorate each office of the paper. Names will take 


| to their own best interest—while yet in the stewardship of 
| their great—or even medium—riches, to show their greater 
| Wisdom —and thereby, and justly, secure their greater honor 
(and glory—by thus helping to lay the axe at the root of the 


too, have but aimed at, and have been contented with. 


| destroy the effects by eradicating the cause 


effects, 


and toil that produced it; and thereby to suppress the | 


otherwise inevitable mountains of misery and crime. and | 


seas of blood and tears. It is to be started upon $100,000, 


to be donated, by those who cun well afford it. for these | 


objects, i trust, to the subscriber, W. M. Boucher. as its 


proprietor and editor, who, when the facts of his life, so far. 


are known, may be thought peculiarly fitted and in train- 


ing for this work. Commencing with a keen hungering | 


and thirsting for knowledge generally—for truth—he first 
pursued it along the varied and desultory paths that lead 
to It, ascending trom the more simple to the more complex, 
then gradually confining himself within a less range and 


it 


passing qown acnin trom the logical ethics and mecta 
physi S To selentit ics, and thence’ to economik tus 
tening upon thus subj t of man’s industrial relations, some 


SIX years ago, and makine it his specialty since—doine | 


this because believing that he had discovered that this is 
the subject more than any other that man needs and wants 
most to understand at this present time and stave of his 
development and degree of knowledge of the upward and 
increasingly complex chain of the sciences: and because, 
during all these steps, the social sciences -these social and 
industrial, these human or man problems (as distinguished 


from theso-called natural sciences)—have had the greatest 


attraction and charm for him, having in himself this hu- |” 


| quote these lines—whiere it is speaking of systematic or 


man sympathy, combined with this intellectual craving for 


knowledge, and conscientious desire for truth. 

Nor has this * mere theoretical” study of those problems 
been all. He has had actual! experience in about all the 
classes of the industrial re lations: in those of the agricul- 


make him blessed of all men, converting the suspicion and 


turist, the manufacturer and the trader: and as employer | 


and employee, capitalist and laborer, in each; and has been | 


a teacher, and a professional man, forsaking his profession 


(in capitals of gold.) 


for these, to him, more thrillingly interesting—Dbecause thus | 


more socialistic—subjects, to which he has now for these 


years devoted hissympathies and energies, time and means. 


and, for the dissemination and further discovery of which, | 


he offers to dedicate the remainder of his life, He would 
have gladly avoided—because painful to him—these “ per- 
sonal reterences,’ knowing that so many are wont to look 


at such with a very uncharitable eye; but he has felt it a 


duty to make them—due to those whom he would ask to | 


joinfhim, by their donations, in this project. 

This journal will not be the organ of any one party or 
Class as against any other, but one for the right and against 
the wrong, upon whichever side or wherever these may be 
found. It will only aim, as its name literally indicates, at 
sounding forth— perhaps at times in a “still small voice.” 
and at others in Mount Sinai tones—the 
and never the Cry of party. 

And so it will be an organ for both parties—for capital 
and labor—so far as either desires science and harmon: 


5 


and indicates honest intention to help solve the great prob 


| 


lem as to how to change their present war of mutual waste | 


effects the world over and always. We commenced, and have 


Voice ot science 


and realization of interdependence and unity of interests. 


editor; and we will, thus united, and all working together 


attempting to proceed at once from the discovery, or sup- 


| while they temporarily antidote the effects, deepen and 


Meritorious articles, therefore, from either, it will willingly 
will gather round to aid and support the manager and 


for these ends. prove a blessing, we trust, to this nation, 
and perhaps to the world. In this movement we must not 
repeat the blunder—so often committed heretofore ot 


discovery, through dissemination, to application, 

It will, perhaps, be issued simultaneously in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and Montreal, First issue, 
perhaps, 200,000 copies. 

The donors’ names, with address, business and sum, will 
be published in the journal, and also printed, in gold let- 
ter, upon white satin, and suitably framed, and a copy in 


the lutter torm will be presented to each donor, and one 


precedence according to sum of donation. Each donor 
will be a free life subscriber. 
Here, then, is an opportunity for those who desire to be 


of some marked service to their fellow-man—or of service 


tree which has yielded so abundantly these fruits of poverty. 
crime and misery, than has heretofore been shown by those 


who, though so munificently, and sometimes pompously, 


plucking off the fruit, or at most, hacking off some of the 
branches, wlile they leave the tree yet vigorous to send 
forth new branchesand more abundant fruit. JZ'hose would 


these would, 
broaden the causes which must continue to reproduce the 


In this ship of destiny, thus freighted with humanity, 
let Love be at the heart-centre, furnishing impetus: 
Wisdom at the helm; and Truth be the beacon star, 

Thus our trinity of worldly affairs will be—Love, Wis 
dom, Truth! 


We have just finished the perusal of the latest numbers 
of two extraordinary journals—the Nation and Woopuv.i 
& CLAFLINS WEEKLY. The former has an article on the 
Labor Question, ancl which we do wish every body Ol 


both these parties to this question would read, show 
ing, amone other things, that the local or national 


‘trades unions” are learning that b: frequent “ strikes ’ 
they stop business and drive capital into other pursuit 
. ‘ i 

and out of th COUNLTY, and that, seeing this, they 
combining with othe: national unions into internatio: 
Lnlon Oa { 1} i Lo ] in o] 7 phala 
yh iki i} ) my } to ly ( | 1 } 
md even coring the protlers of, mere political rt 
form. but demanding reaical social change: and they 
are blind. proposing, even, th abolition of all prop rty 
individual ownership. From this other weekly, which 


has just now burst torth within our midst, like an unex 
pected volcano, with a blaze of fire and splendor and 
We 


diffusion ot ght, doubtless dazzling to some eves. 


ganization and co-operation between capital and labor : 
Capitalists will, in a sense, rule the world, but they must 


consent to be ruled in turn hy SC LE Ce, by the new and ris 


ing science of society or Sociology. More than all, a reli 
gious acceptance by the capitalist of his true function as 


that of a steward of the interests of the community, will 


hatred of the poor into a loud aeclaim of benediction 


(Italics ours, and the whole of which deservesto be written 


In the countries of the Old World the governments have 
sought to be removed as far away from the people as 
possible, In the New World we started with the opposite 


design and policy of keeping government and people as 


nearly tovether—as nearl\ one—as possible, On the part ot 


the * powers that be” this design has suffered a relapse, and 


the policy has become one of much more pretension than 
of reality. We have been drifting in the same direction in 
which the older and monarchical countries have gone before 


1} 


In both worlds these systems of industry and customs 
and habits of society have alike been such as to cause the 
divergence of the people into classes—the upper and the 
lower; the rich and the poor; the few and the many ; the 
governors from the governed, and such as to blossom 
and fruit into such outgrowths as the Five Points, the New 
York slums, the New York elections, the venality of 


judges, the McFarland trials, the whisky, political and other 


rings, the peculiar kinds of legislation, the ceneral wreck 
of morals and despair of virtue; and, in short, such as to 
conceal, in the deep recesses of their heretofore hidden 
mysteries, the deeply bedded roots of an Upas tree, whose 
touch continues to blight the prospects ot a fairer, high- 
erand nobler humanity; whose touch poisons and dries 
up the waters of human kindness and sympathy; shrivels 
and distorts the intellect and judgment, and corrodes and 
cankers and pollutes what might be fresh and sweet and 
pure ! 
In the absence of the mediatory and reconciliatory in- 
fluence and power of science, of a truly self-enlight- 
ened interest, on the part of both parties, it is, in the very 
nature of things. that this divergence increases and broad- 
ens till the extreme is reached, where the other extreme 
(* extremes meet”) of the extinction of all order, classes, 
and distinctions, and anarchy and chaos is met; where the 
two classes again meet, but now in the close embrace of a 
death struggle, ina carnival of crime and human slaughter, 
in the black night of a bloody revolution. Such is the in- 
evitable recoil and collapse of such mad extremes— of all 
extremes. 

The English revolution, the French revolution, the 
Spanish revolution, what were they but warning exam- 
ples, and proofs of burning shame, of what we here an 
nounce? And yet these are again traveling over the same 
course toward the same pitfall; they, and we, and all 
of us, are trying the same experiment over again. But why 
isthis? It is because we are yet ignorant; because we 
have not yet discovered, notwithstanding these experi- 
ments, the secret lurking-place of the subtle evil; not yet 
discovered even that this divergence and this recoil sustain 
the relation of cause and effect to each other, much less 
the secret and cause, the rationale, of this divergence it- 
self, as it is herein pointed out. The burned child dreads 
the fire. ‘tis said; but not so unless it knows that it was the 
‘fire that burned it. So with us. We have been burned, badly 
burned. but we remain ignorant of what burned us, and so 
we are again playing with the tire, the certain nature of 
derine yoleano which will as surely burst and burn torth, 


‘covering and blinding us with its smoke and ashes, while 


t 


which is to burn. We are now walking upon a smoul-- 





is, And this Wiis ine. itable, because like CAUSES PVOAU CE like 


continued, with precisely the same systems of industry and 


substantially the same customs and systems of society ven 


“ofl ‘ . , : ; 
erally as were practiced by our older brethren and our 


tatherlands. 


Governments are but the outgrowths of society. The 


peculiar character and tendencies of the industrial and 


yvernment, | 
tVeayst ‘ t ”) . ‘ 
@1nlrect. thy ROPRICr Cit lore 


busic and infinitely the more 


important. Of these the industrial is the most basic. intlu 


@nd spoliation into a future peace of mutual recognition! ential and sivniticant of any, 


ct peopl moulds and shapes that of its | 


hey stand in the relation of cause and 


| 


i 
~ 


‘t tortures and consumes us with its burning lava, as that 
the earth voleanoes have so burst forth, and for the same 
reason. VIZ.: Nature’ necessity that a lost equilibriun 
must be restored; assurely so burst forth, as that this loss of 
milibrium. caused by this divergence of Classes, be not 
restored bv this only other method po iblk viz., the 
scientifie method the removing of the caus of this dl- 
vergence by the Ss bomttie Oroaniz ition of [ndustry. 
Hitherto these revolutions, these society earthquakes 


and human voleanic outburstings, haye originated in the 


1} 


niddle stratum of society, have been of the middle class 
oninst the Upper class, the mi lle crust against thie Op 
yression of the “ upper crust.” The coming and commenc- 
ny revolution and upheaval is starting deep down from 


the lower and third stratum, or rather from the second, 


still. because there are now but the two Classes Of sOcICTY, 


what was the tirst of the three having been abolished, as a 


roverning class, by these former revolutions, 


This new divergence of classes, this new loss of equilib- 


rium in the social body, has again reached the point 
where reconstruction, for the sake of restoration of equilib 


rium. has become inevitable, 


This lower class, to whom life is made a struggle, op 


pressed and goaded by the demons of want, starvation, 
crime and misery, but from whence a hitherto smouldering 
fire of feeling and thought is now bursting forth, and re- 
sulting into more or less definite action against what thev 
consider to be the source of their oppression and wrongs- 

the rich: this lower class, we say, are about to move with 
irresistible might and power, Which movement, unless 


euided by the counsels of science, W hereby it may be made 


a blessing to both classes, will end in similar violent and 
heartrending scenes to those of former revolutions, 

These past revolutions were made by the proprietory in 
dustrial or the * trading” class against the feudal and landed 
aristocracy. The present movement is by the working 
man seals tthe “trader’—the produ er aucainst the mere 


speculator or non produ er, 


The reconstruction of the industrial relations and meth- 
ods of society preposed by s ience is such as will not only 
ameliorste the condition of the « omplaining Class, but also 
better the condition of the other class—of all classes 
lniprove ment in the san- 
itary conditions of an unheas thy una pestile nt breeding 


et of a city would also benefit other parts of the city. 


i s 


—~ 
~ 
~ 


This movement being from the bottom 1s the most com- 
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prehensive, and is the final one in this department of hu 


man concerns. ‘Tis the first and only time the human 


race has “touched bottom” in social reform, in social or- 
Herein we find the true and the only true and 


the 


ganization. 


sure foundation—the masses—for social structure, 


None other has proved 
and deep for its sure and lasting support. 


sufficiently broad 
This 
tor it will include 
Eco- 


nomics, or that which shall regulate the industrial relations 


nor could they 
is the ey 
erlasting rock of the social salvation 
the first and basic science of the social sciences, viz. : 
of mankind—the physical needs of man—a thing as abso 
lutely necessary to the true growth of the race as food for 
the stomach is to the development of the infant into its 
true growth of mental as well as physical manhood. To 
elevate mankind the whole of it must be lifted up, for it is 
a whole. No part of it can become much exalted while 
another part remains debased, and particularly while so 
much the greater part remains so. And how emphatically 
this has been demonstrated all through the past ages and 
down to the present moment! 


Human nature is not so bad as’ it is ignorant. ‘Tis 
not so much the wrong of the individual as it is the 
fault of the system. Each person is dual. He or she 
has an individual or selfish, anda social nature. The 
growth of society is as distinct, legitimate and_ne- 
cessary as that of the individual. The two growths 
are as interdependent and as necessary to the prog. 
ress of the race as are the two movements of the two legs 


for the proper propulsion of the body. The best interest 
and highest happiness of each person or class consist most- 
ly in the best interest and highest happiness of each other 
person or class. To be good and happy ‘tis not sufficient 
that we desire to be so, but that we also know how to be 
so ! 

In the urgent and extraordinary necessity for such a ser- 
vice to be done for society, in the interests of both capital- 
ists and laborers, as here proposed, and in the new and ex- 
traordinary nature of the project, let there be found our 
apology for the extreme length of this paper. 

May each of these two classes exercise the common sense 
that will compel them to learn of science that nowhere but 
in the solution of this question which she herself will give 
can possibly be found their own full and best interests ! 

And may the rich have the good sense to see that it is 
to their interest—not to speak of duty—that they, out of 
their abundance, contribute freely for the dissemination, 
among the people, of a knowledge of the science of the 
subject—which has now lately been largely discovered, 
without their aid or expense to them, by the hard study 
and the 
now, however, demand that these will at least join in now 
and help on with this other and more expensive part of 
the work that isto be done. The poor of course have not 
the ability to so contribute; but they have the power to 
say, at any moment, that they who are now rich shall 
And, as we have shown, there 


self-sacrifice of philanthropic scientists, who 


henceforth cease to be rich, 
is no party or power able to dissuade them from the tright- 
ful actuality of this course but the scientists, by teaching 
them the better way; and this, gentlemen, they cannot do 
without aid—in money. 


._ A new era forthe race is about todawn. It has hereto- 
fore been but half born. Its birth is now about to be com- 
pleted. We have had the individual man 
have the social man as well, which will complete the whole 
Adam’s Eve is about to be born to 
Of 


—we are now to 


man—the man proper. 
him—for him. He has found it not good to be alone, 
the two there will be made a third, and which will be as 
superior to either of the others as two are to one, and 
more so, since union more than doubles strength, and iso- 
lation more than doubles weakness, as to be isolated is to 
be opposed and at war. In another sense they both have 
existed, but the individual, the selfish, has heretofore so 
predominated that the social has scarcely been recognized ; 
or, in another light, they have heretofore ignored or fought 
each other, trying acturally to destroy each other, instead 
of recognizing in each other a friend, a helpmeet or an 
actual other self; as the husband and wite make the com- 
plete being, or as the two sexes make the race at large. 

The Heart and Head have been alien to, and at war with, 
sach other, but are now understanding their great error in 
this, and their great need of each other, and are about to 
join hands and forces for a career of unprecedented, brilliant 
achievement, in a future of sweet accord and joyous growth 
and happiness. 

All of which, however, is now possible, only because 
there are a few persons here and there with both heart and 
head, and with these attuned together, through whom, as 
Aiscoverers and mediators, these other broader and greater 
harmonies are to be brought about. They are analogous 
to each other, but as is Nature’s universal order of growth, 
This 
simpler and lesser harmony in the individual had to pre- 
The social 


the complex waits the realization of the simple. 


cede the more complex harmonies of society. 
scientist must have a broad and humane sympathy, as well 





mind, He must have—we 


a good deal of the woman in him; that 


as a keen and strong logical 
refer to leaders 
is, tenderness and sympathy, and a desire for harmony. 
He will look like his mother. So in this woman’s move- 
ment, which is the effort to realize the harmony of the 
sexes, the leaders have the brain as well asthe heart. They 
have a good deal of the man in their nature—that is, they 


have vigorous thought as well as fine fecling, the strong 


logical mind as well as the sympathetic heart. 

Thus here, as everywhere else in nature, ‘tis the equilib- 
rium, the balance, that constitutes the superior, the har- 
monious, the right, the good, and the want of it, all that 
is the reverse of these. 

And how sad the thought that society neglects, where 
she does not ridicule and persecute, these her friends and sa- 
viors: these who often for her sake deny themselves even 
the common necessaries of life; who, impelled by sympa- 
thy for the degraded and suffering, and the desire to solve 
the »wroblems of their elevation and relief, themselves live 
upon a “crust a day” that they may find and then give 


the solution of these problems. But society is about to 
at 


change, too—is chang from such shameful wrong and 


. 
so iiiye 


blindness—-blindness to its own good—and to some, if not 
a clue, appreciation of these sacrifices and services rendered. 
In proportion to this future appreciation will follow closely 
the willing increase of service. and consequent eood and 
happiness of all classes and of mankind. 

The rich are the leaders of this society. They will 
prove this appreciation by their donations to this move- 
ment. By this donation of a few thousand dollars by a 
few rich men, this * Prospectus, Declaration of Principles, 
and Appeal,” may be made a thousand times more signifi- 
cant and important than was Magna Charta, the Code 
Napoleon, or the Declaration of Independence, and corres- 
ponding results obtained with a million times less cost. 

From what we have shown, then, this donation would 
be in reality the most profitable, the wisest and best of in- 
vestments, 
motion, would gather 


started in 


a rolling snowball increases its size. 


The journal, once 
strength to itself, as 
Will you, then, gentlemen, with your well-wishes, give us 
this necessary start? If you will, this generation, as well 
as future generations, will honor and bless you. 

Indited and subscribed, May, 1870, by 

W. M. BovucHeEer, 
(122 Varick street, New York,) 
On behalf of Philanthropic Scientists. 


P.S.—It is now three months since the foregoing was 
written. 
—in the increase and deepening of the difficulties between 


The then promising multiplication of evidence 


the two classes referred to—of the impending and impera- 
tive need of this project of reconciliation, and for the sake 
of the further support which such increase of evidence 
would likely give to the project, we have thus delayed its 
publication for circulation. This increase of evidence has 
taken place, and almost in a geometrical ratio, and indeed 
must continue to do so under the present systems. 

We may state that our further con- 
sultations with our brother scientists upon this subject, it 


also here in 
has been stated as an opinion, as well as a suggestion, that, 
in relation to the idea or method of donation by the rich 
of the means for the project, that it was not only plausible 
and highly reasonable, but highly probable, that they, the 
rich, would not only give their donations, but that the 
time has probably come when these wealth-accumulators 
would feel obliged to be shown the way in which they 
could so expend or use their surplus wealth as to result in 
the greatest amount of good—to be shown how to use it 
in the best way for society, for humanity and themselves, 
since they themselves cannot, in the nature of things, know 
this, so well as the scientists, their time and energies having 
been expended in the accumulation of wealth, while that 
of the scientists has been expended in the acquisition and 
accumulation of knowledge. 

Indeed, how many, not only hundreds of thousands, but 
millions, are given away every day unwisely,unscientifically, 
and so to the proportionate loss of society. How much is so 
given as even to foster rather than to remove pauperism. 
But to rightly understand the difference between these two 
modes of giving is to understand the latest and most ab- 
struse and complex of the sciences : and how can the money 
makers, or any but the devoted scientists, understand 
these ¢ 

The subscriber expects to be asked for, and holds him- 
self ready to give, satisfactory evidence of his worthiness of 
the trust proposed, to each person desiring to take part in 
this project by a donation. 

In the starting of this project the scientists and the rich 
men of New York will make New York lead the world in the 
best and latest of humanitarian and scientific movements. 
And why should it not? It is the most cosmopolitan city 
in the world, and has some of the richest men, and might 
well be expected to hold, and to put mto practice, the most 


liberal and far-seeing views. Ler us, THEN, BE AND Do 
WHAT THE NATURE OF OUR ADVANTAGES DEMANDS OF 
Us. W. M. B. 





| 
| 





SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT ITEMS. 


BY J. K. H. WILLCOX, 


An attempt to make trumpets out of flutes, and sunflowers out of vio- 
lets. Dr. Bushnell. 


No, doctor; we simply protest against treating trumpets 
as flutes, against treating sunflowers, roses and tulips as vio- 
lets and buttercups. Let every flower alone; don’t tie it to 
sticks, nor put it under glass, but pull up the weeds, loosen 
the soil, manure it, water it, and let it grow as its God-given 
nature calls. 





Power somehow naturally runs to oppression.— Dr. Bushnell. 

Then why leave to men needless power ? Why not strength. 
en the weak against it? Why make laws that give it full 
swing ? 





The true basis of relationship between the sexes is going now to be 
thoroughly investigated, and we shall not rest again till it is cleared and 
established.—Dr. Bushnell. 

It has been—it is—FREEDOM. 


If Bishop Coxe, Dr. Storer, Dr. Todd, Dr. Allen, Dr. Neb- 
inger, Erastus Brooks, and others, would preach against the 
tyranny that drives women to abortion, they would take the 
best means to check it. c 





Dr. Bushnell says Paul’s objections to women speaking 
were mere conformity to custom. 





Dr. Bushnell admits the facts on which the woman suffrage 
movement is based, but denies that there is any right to vote. 
rhe right to vote, doctor, is a part, a form, of theright to free- 
dom, 





The Woman Question—Who is to set the fashions, now that Eugenie is 
is dethroned. 


Woodhull and Claflin will set a sensible fashion of busi- 
ness dress. But we suggest, now the empress of fashion is 
dethroned, no new ruler be chosen, and each woman be free 
to follow her taste. 





“ Jane, give the baby some laudanum, and put it to sleep, and then 
bring me my parasol; Iam going to the meeting for the education of 
mothers in the care of young children.’ “ Yes,mum."’ Average weekly 
death-rate in New York City, 650; of children under five years of age, 400. 
—N. Y. Star. 


The Simmons Female Institute should lay out part of its 
million dollars to teach this care to girls, before marriage, 
instead of leaving them, as now, to learn by bitter experience. 

Two girls, aged eight and seven, have been caught at burg- 
lary in Batavia, N. Y. Probably surplus children, whom 
their father could not feed. 





The New York J//erald finds fault with the defeat of two 
women at the Wyoming election. Patience, good J. G. B.: 
women are not going to stick to each other at the polls, like 
Clan Gordon. These candidates may have run on the wrong 
ticket; they may have been unpopular; or other natural 
reasons may account for their failure, 

Dr. Bushnell admits that he was pleasantly disappointed 
by the results of educating the sexes together. He dreads 
the effect of enfranchising woman, but will be still better dis- 
appointed. 





The Three Impossibilities—Perpetual Motion, Squaring the 
Circle, and “ Unsexing Woman.” 





Shelby M. Cullum, M. C., of Illinois, tried to disfranchise 
the Utah women. Illinois women, make him pledge himself 
not to repeat this, or work to beat him! 


Hamilton Ward, M. C., of New York, drew the bil] that 
sought to disfranchise Mormon women. Women of Central 
New York, exact his promise to stop this, or stop his re-elec- 
tion ! 





A. A. C. Rogers, carpet-bag M. C. from Arkansas, threat- 
ened last winter to move to turn all the women out of the 
departments at Washington. Women of Arkansas, frighten 
him out of this, or keep him at home! 

A lady newspaper correspondent in Washington sought an 
invitation to speak at the National Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion. She did not seem a desirable speaker, and did not get 
the invitation. Ever since, she has bitterly assailed the move- 
ment and its leaders. 


ee 


A member of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
being asked to hear arguments for woman suffrage, said he 
thought women suffered enough already. “ Yes,’ was the 
answer, “and suffrage is a cure for suffering.” 

Horace Greeley, as chairman (a position he dishonored) of 
the Committee on Suffrage of the New York Constitutional 
Convention of 1867, asked: “ Mrs. Stanton, are you ready to 
fight if you can vote?” “ Yes, sir,” said she, “ lam ready to 
fight exactly as you did in the late war—by putting in my sub- 


? 


stitute! 





Last winter, before the Congressional Committee on the 
District of Columbia, Senator Hamlin asked Mrs. Stanton if 
suffrage would not make women rule the household. She 
answered, “ I suppose the one with most brains would ruly !” 

Prof. T. W. Dwight, of Columbia College Law School, 
asked Mrs. Stanton if she thought girls had brains enough 
to study law. A few days after, he told bis class of a lady 
who pleaded her own causes, and puzzled the best New York 
real estate lawyers. 





Prof. T. W. Dwight led off in the New York Constitutional 
Convention of 1867, against woman suffrage, on the ground 
that “it would endanger the happiness of our homes.” [It 
wou'd make happier homes, Professor; but did you not 
think that women have something to say about home happi- 
ness ? 


~~~ 


About twenty Senators and sixty Representatives sare 
counted for the Sixteenth Amendment; smart men, who 
know how the cat jumps. 
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THE MODERN THINKER—THIRD ARTICLE. 


The Positivist Problem, By Frederic Harrison. 


A REVIEW. 


— - —— — — 


This simple and dignified statement of the various as- 
pects of the doctrine of Auguste Comte, claimed and 
known as Positivism, is a model of discreet and modest 
but confident disquisition and defence. Nothing could be 
more neat and chaste; nothing more persuasive and con- 
vincing upon most of the points made. My qualifications 
and points of dissent will be indicated farther on. 

First fet us insert some extracts : 


Now all of these things cannot be true together. If it is proved to the 
Satisfaction of a thousand critics that Positiviam is amass of absurdity, 
why need we hear so much about it? How can that still be dangerous 
Which is hardly ever heard of but in professed refutations, and known 
only through adverse critics’ It is strange that a writer, as they tell us, 
of obscure French, such as no one can make sense of, who finds in this 
country but an occasional student, should need such an army to anni- 
hilate him. If he were responsible for one-tenth of the contradictory 
views which are put into his mouth, he is self-condemned already. No 
house so divided against itself could stand, to say nothing of the critical 
batteries which thunder on it night and day—religious, scientific, literary 
champions without stint, warning an intelligent public against a new 
mystery of abominations. ‘ Dearly beloved,” cries the priest, ‘* beware 
of this soul-destroying doctrine of Humanity!’ “Science has nota 
good word for it,”’ cries the man of physics, “to say nothing of its irre- 
ligion!’ and so makes a truce with the man of God. * And literature 
has a thousand ill names for it,’ cry out the brazen tongues of the press 
through all its hundred throats of brass. Yet, withal, the thoughts of 
Comte seem still to live and grow, to flourish without adherents, and to 
increase without apostles. They must be in some way in the atr; for all 
that men see is the refutation of that which none study, the emiting of 
those who do not contend. EZ pur se muove / 

But when we look below the surface a different view will appear. 
However few are they who avow Positivism completely, its spirit per- 
meates all modern thought. Those who teach the world have all learned 
something fromit. The awe-struck interest it arouses in truly religious 
minds, shows how it can touch the springs of human feeling. Men of 
the world are conscious that it isa power clearly organic, and that it is 
bent on results. And even the curiosity of society bears witness that 
its ideas can probe our socigi instincts to the root. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied that so general an interest in this subject 
is itself a significant fact; and though it be not due to anything like a 
study of Comte, and most certainly to nothing that is done by his ad- 
herents, it has beyond question a cauge. This cause is that the age is 
one of Construction—and Positivism is essentially constructive. Men 
in these times crave something organic and systematic. Ideas are gain- 
ing a slow but certain ascendency. There is abroad a strange conscious- 
ness of doubt, instability and incoherence ; and, withal, a secret yearn- 
ing after certainty and reorganization in thought and inlife. Even the 
special merits of this time, its candor, tolerance and spirit of inquiry, 
exaggerate our consciousness of mental anarchy, and give a strange fas- 
cination to anything that promises to end it. 

We have passed that stage of thought in which men hate or despise 
the religious and social beliefs they have outgrown—their articles of re- 
ligion, constitutions of State and orders of society. We feel the need 
of something to replace them more and more sadly, and day by day we 
grow more honestly and yet tenderly ashamed of the old faiths we once 
had. At bottom mankind really longs for something like a rule of life, 
something that shall embody all the phases of our multiform knowledge, 
and yet slake our thirst for organic order. Now there is, it may be said 
without fear, absolutely nothing which pretends to meet all these condi- 
tions—but one thing, and that is Positivism. There are, no doubt, reli- 
gious in plenty, systems of science, theories of politics, and the like; 
but there is only one system which takes as its subject all sides of human 
thought, feeling and action, and then builds these up into a practical 
system of life. Hence it is that, however imperfectly known, Positivism 
is continually presenting itself; and though but little studied, and even 
less preached, it ceases not towork. It proposes some solution to the 
problem which is silently calling for an answer in the depths of every 
vigorous mind that has ceased to be satisfied with the past. It states the 
problem at least, and nothing else does even this. Thus, in spite of 
every distortion from ignorance or design, the scheme of Positivism has 
such affinity for the situation that it is ever returning to men's view. 
For while mankind, in the building of the mighty tower of Civilization, 
seem for the time struck as if with a confusion of purpose, and the plan 
of the majestic edifice for the time seems lost or forgotten, ever and 
anon there grows visible to the eye of imagination the outline of an edi- 
fice in the future, of harmouious design and just proportion, filling the 
mind with a sense of completeness and symmetry. 

An interest thus wide and increasing in a system so very imperfectly 
known, proves that it strikes a chord in modern thought. And as among 
those who sit in judgment on it there must be some who honestly desire 
to give ita fair hearing, a few words may not be out of place to point 
out some of the postulates, as it were, of the subject, and some of the 
causes which may account for criticisms so incessant and so contradic- 
tory. Itneed hardly be said that these words are offered not as by au- 


thority, or ex cathedra, from one who pretends to speak in the name of 


anybody or any person whatever. They are some of the questions 
which have beset the path of one who is himself a disciple and not an 
apostle, and the answers which he offers are simple suggestions pro- 
posed only to such as may care to be fellow-hearers with him, 

It is of the first importance for any serious consideration of Positiv- 
ism to know whatis the task it proposes to itself. For the grounds 
on which it is attacked are so strangely remote, and appear to be so 
little connected, that perhaps no very definite conception exists of what 
its true scope is. There is much discussion now as to its scientific 
dogmas, now as to its forms of worship, now as to its political prin- 
ciples. Positivism is not simply a new system of thought. It 
not simply a religion—much less is it a political system. It is at once a 
philosophy and a polity; a system of thought and a system of life; the 
aim of which is to bring all our intellectual powers and our social sym 
pathies into close correlation, The problem which it proposes is two- 
fold: to harmonize our conceptions and to systematize human life; and 
furthermore, to do the first only for the sake of the second. 

Positvism is hardly capable of comparison with any existing philo- 
sophy. No modern philosophy, as such, puts itself forth asa part of a 
larger rystem, as a mere foundation on which to build the society, as a 
major premise only inastrict syllogism of which the conclusion is 
action. Now this the positive philosopy does, 


is 


Positivism therefore is 
not a religion, for its first task was to found a complete system of phil- 
osophy: noris ita philosopy, for its doctrines are but the intellectual 
basis of a definite scheme of life; nora polity, for it makes political 
progress but the corollary of moral and intellectual movements. But, 
though being itself none of these three, it professes to comprehend them 
all, and that in their fullest sense, 


which is claimed by no other as its own. 


Thue it stands essentially alone, a 
system in antagonism strictly with none, the function and sphere of 





| 


This statement of the unique character of Positivism 
ption in 
respect to the new claims of INreGRatism (Universological ) 


was, and in the main is, true: but it suffers exc 


with which system it must be brought more and more into | 


direct comparison, not indeed of hostility, but frequently 
of significant contrast. 

Integralism passes over the same ground and more ; 
deals, in great part, with the same subject-matter; adopts 


most of the same fundamental ideas; and is, yet, pro 


foundly differenced, by new discovery, more precise views, | 


and, as it were, a higher potency of Positivism itself, from 
the system of Comte ; 


its pale for all other systems, creeds and institutions in | 


some effective and positive sense; and reacts, at the same 
time, with the most rigorous criticism upon the Comtean 
system, virtually reconstituting it. 

For example, it is the complaint of the Positivists that 
‘any scheme to organize thought and life presented in an 
age of boundless liberty and individualism meets opposi- 
tion at every point.” This averment is true, but the dit 
ferent spirit in which Positivism and Pantarchism meet 
the fact is this: Positivism would resist, restrain and dis 
countenance the ** boundless liberty and individualism” as 
if it were an evil. It seeks for unity by Dinecr anp Io 
MEDIATE CONSEQUENCE, a simplistic or unismal method of 
action which lacks the high artistic element, the skill J 
mean of the great artist in the disposition of human forces. 
Integralism or Pantarchism., on the other hand, inculeates, 
encourages and ultimates the * boundless 


liberty and in 
dividualism,” as the only secure basis of the future * Syn 
thesis” or Convergency; for the institution of which it 
looks, therefore, to ULTERIOR AND REACTIONARY CONSE 
QUENCE, (These terms will receive their special explanation 
on another occasion. ) 

This difference is not casual, nor incidental, nor trivial. 
As it characterizes * Positivism,” it vitiates it to its very 
core, for the pretension it utters to being the sketch of the 
final order of human relations. It identifies it with the 
Old Catholic Church, in its narrowness and reach after 
simple unity ; whereas Nature contemplates a Unity from an 
Infinity of Variety. It makes it un-American, essentially, 
retrogressive, and if it were possible for it to succeed in 
organizing society—which in this age it is not, for the spirit 
of progress has already grown beyond it—it would be an 
impediment and a disaster for humanity. 

“System” and “Organization” are exceedingly desir 
able. but they may be bought too dear: a Authority” ana 
“Subordination” are appropriate, other conditions being 
given, otherwise they are DAMNABLE: and the fundamental 
condition, the condition precedent to the true * Authority’ 
and ** Subordination” of the True (not a Pseudo-) * Fina! 
Synthesis” of society, is the vindication of this same much 
dreaded and much desired ** Boundless Liberty and Indi 
vidualism,” as Basis. 

The unity is then to be secured by a natural reaction, 
aided by Science, and an or 


s 


ganized influence, from this 
diverzent liberty. 

There was great shrewdness and wisdom in a remark 
made by John H. Noy: s,in The World.a year ago, to the effect 
that the Comtean system of Doctrine must first be unde 
an American modification before it would be adapted to 
an American public, or really to the general spirit ot 
progress, This is true in the sense that Americanism is 
Individualism, and that Individualism is the essential 
basic factor to the true Social Order—before Obedience o1 
Subordination, The criticism is, however, equally o1 
more applicable to the social scheme of Mr. Noyes, who 
also, along with Catholicism, subordinates Individualism 
and magnifies Authority. This order of proceeding has in 
it, now, all the vice of anachronism. and the destiny of 
failure, 

Even if Liberty and Individuality eere evil, the social 
drift which develops them, and which characterizes the 
present age, should be ultimated instead of being arrested 


and org nizing them as the leaders and teachers, and Ci- 
amplars of Itumanity. 

There is not space to tell here how this task is to be ac- 
complished ; although in a general sense it will be divined 
bv most readers of what I have written from time to time 


nn 1. Unism, and 2. Duism, which, by a TERMINAL Con- 
VERSION INTO Opposrres, change their order into 1. Duism, 
and 2, Unism. in the Trinism of the Second Grand Syn- 
thesis, 


a . . . ; . = . i & , 9 ' 
fhe formula of the first or prior Synthesis is 1+2, that 


'of the subsequent or second synthesis is 2+1, which unite 


° . . . . | 
insomuch that it finds room within | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—— 


ee 





in the integral formula (1+2) + (241), 
There is no other principle than Liberty and Individu- 
ality. limited only by the inhibition of encroachment, 


which can prevent any Synthesis of Society from degener- 


ating into a despotism. Any proposed synthesis not dis- 
tinctively and expressly based on, and proposing always 
to guard and encourage the presence and vitality of this 
principle—the Duism contrasted with Unity is a Pseudo- 
Synthesis. The Positivism of Comte is not so founded, 
and the Logic follows. It is the liteless body of a “ Second 
Synthesis.” without the indwelling soul of Individual Lib- 
erty explicitly announced and cautiously guarded, 

The only recognition which Comte renders to Individ 
ualism as beneficial is Motive or relating to Careers in 
time—as disruptive and revolutionary of an effete order of 
sovietv. Pantarchism recognizes this not merely, but the 
Static and Perpetual presence and fundamental importance 
of the principle, as basic, and asks for no Unity which can 
not be achieved by attractive and scientific reconciliation 
in the midst of the Ducality as its legitimate medium or 
environment. 

STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS, 


~~ 


STIRPICULTURE AGAIN. 


SCIENTIFIC PROPAGATION, 





BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES. 
[Extract from an article in THE MopERN THINKER. | 

It is generally agreed among the highest thinkers that 
sociolouvy is the science around which all other sciences are 
finally to be organized. But this nucleus is manifestly 
complex, and we may still inquire, where is the » ucleolus ? 
which of the departments into which sociology is divisible 
is the centre of the centre? The answer, if it has not vet 
heen uttered, is fast forming in the general mind, The 
vital center of sociology, toward which all eyes are turning, 
It is be- 
coming clear that the foundations of scientific socicty are 


is the science which presides over reproduction, 


to be laid in the scientific propagation of human beings, 


In perfecting animals we attend to two things, viz., 


blood and training; and we put blood first. But in the 


ease of human beings we have thus far left blood to take 


'eare of itsclf. and have given all of our att ntion to traln- 





Swedenborg has well said that: When evils are ultimated. | 


they are cured; and our positivist doctors are at least 
guilty of a malpractice like the effort. to suppress a visita 
tion of the measles, instead of forwarding it safely through 
its run, . | 
But Individualism, in the light of Integralism. is no 
evil, or no more so than Unity itself—every good having 
its incidental side of relative evil—but is an equal, and 
the fundamental factor of the Harmonic Synthesis. 
Pantarchism, in contrast, therefore, with old Catholi 
cism, and less so, but still essentially so, with Protestant 
ism, and all Old Ecclesiasticism. and hence with Novyesism, 
and, finally, with Comtean Positivism, preaches before all 
things Individualism—until that is established 
that, Convergency, Unity, Synthesis, Authorit 
nation, Discipline, etc., as the contrasted f. 
Individualism, 


\, Subordi 


Pantarchism addresses itself 


therefore. to precisely those persons in the world who are 


most distinctly differenced in their individuality. most 


pronounced and devs loped in their personality, most t: 


adult, or least infantile in character and habit—and it 


proposes to itself the task of converging and harmonizine 





and after | 


actor to the 


primarily, 


ing. Education is welladvanced, but we are beginning to 
see that it is like the ancient writing of manuscripts, a slow 
process, With many drawbacks. We labor to perfect the 
individual. but what we want is the art of multiplying 
copies of our work, Education is waiting for its printing- 
press, and its printing-press is to be scientific propagation, 

The duty of the human race to improve itself by intel- 
ligent procreation has certainly been seen, in some dim 
way. from the earliest ages. The analogy between breed 
ing animals and breeding men is so obvious, that it must 
have thrust itself upon the reflections of the wise at least 
as Jong ago as when Jacob overreached Laban by cun- 
ningly managing the impregnation of his flocks, Four 
hundred years before the Christian cra, Plato represented 
Socrates as urging on his pupils this analogy and the duty 
resulting from it, in the following plain terms: 

‘Tell me this. Glaucon ; in your house I see both sporting dogs and a 
ereat number of well bred birds ; have you ever attended to their pairing 
and bringing 

llow *** said he, 


‘iret of all. among these, though all be well-bred, are not some of 


forth young?” 


them far better than all the rest 

‘They are,”’ 

* Do you breed, then, from all alike: or are you anxious to do 80, a8 fur 
as possible, from the best breeds *" 

* From the best.”’ 

“Rut how? From the youngest or the oldest or from those quite in 
their prime ?”’ 


‘From thosein their prime.” 


‘And if thev are not thus | you consider that the ! reed, both of 
birds and dogs, greatly degenerates 1” 
“1do,” replied hy 
‘And what think you as to horses,’ said I, ** and other animals; is the 
case oth Wis TO Ih 
It were 4 tot k eo,’ said he. 
How strange, my dear fellow,” said [; ** what extremely perfect gov 
ernment mitist we have, if the sam applies f » 7 human race ' 


. ’ ; ’ 
re'rpile ad hie ji ie y; OA “a { hay ~ 
i j 


i rhaps Socrates died for this 


thoucht did not die. This 


bold eriticism:; but his 
same argument from analogy, 
which has thus been pressing on the human conscience in 
all ages. has become actually clamorous in modern times, 


Phe play ical sciences. as they have been suecessively de- 


veloped, have all turned by ine vitable instinct toward their 


predestined centre, Their drift has constantly been from 


a 
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the Inorganic to the oreanic. and from the oreanic Lo the | 
reproductive. Agassiz Passe froin geolusy to biology, and 
finds the secret of’ biolowy in « mbryol vey, Darwin eathera 
all he finds in the botany and zoology of all ages into the 


demonstration that plants and animals can be moulded ad 


aibitum by attention to the laws of r production. 
His object was to establish a theory looking backward 


to the origin of species, but the practical result of his la- 


bors has been to establish a theory looking forward to the 


duty of scientific propagation. His great theme is the 
plasticity of living forms. He shows, first, how nature 


alone, in the countless ages of the past, has slowly trans 
muted plants and animals; then how the unsystematic care 
of man, since the dawn of intelligence, has hastened these 
changes; and finally how modern science and skill have 
rapidly pertected the races that are subservient to human 
use. In all this he has been at work on Plato’s argument. 
He has not dared to make the application, but others have 
not dared to ignore it, and to them Darwin has been an 
awful preacher of the law of God. 

Along with the evolution of the physical sciences, there 
has been an enormous growth of zealand skill in practical 


breeding. Every plant and animal that man can lay 
hands uponhas been put through a course of variations 
and brought to high perfection. And every success in 


practical breeding has added emphasis to the law that 
commands man to improve his own race by scientific prop- 
agation. Every melting pear, every red-cheeked apple, 
every mealy potatoe that modern skill presents us, bids us 
go to work on the final task of producing the best possible 
varieties of human Every 
straight-backed bull, every premium pig tells us what we 
What are all our 
gay cattle fairs but eloquent reminders of the long-ne- 


beings. race-horse, every 


can do and what we must do for man. 


glected duty of scientific human propagation ? 

And this preaching has not been wholly without effect. 
There is evidently much resulting conviction among those 
Nobody really 


attempts to obey the law propounded, or even expects to; 


who read and think on scientific subjects. 
but all approve of it. In this, as in other cases, we * con- 
sent unto the law that it is good, but how to perform that 
which is good we find not.” 


naw Oe 
THE WHITE FRIARS OF NEW YORK. 


THE SONS OF ST. DOMINIC IN THE NEW WORLD. 


BY EMILY VERDERY.~ 
(Mrs. Battey.) 


AMERICAN CONVERTS TO THE FRIAR PREACHER&—THE DO- 
MINICANS IN THE WEST AND IN NEW YORK—ST. VINCENT 


DD FERRARIS—THE INQUISITION—PREJUDICE. 

It is a very remarkable fact, that the religious order held 
in most disrepute by Protestant historians, the Dominicans, 
whom every educated Protestant regard as the founders 
and executors of the Inquisition, has become one of the 
most popular and successful Church orders in the United 
States. It is also remarkable that its most zealous members 
in this country were converts. Several of note were Ameri- 
cans by birth and lineage, and one an Englishman and 
British officer of singular talent and energy. 

As early as 1808, Fenwick, a Marylander, returned to Bal- 
He brought with 


ib 


timore from a protracted visit 1a Europe. 
him two others, who accompanied him, all three wearing 
the white cowl and cassock of St. Dominic, to the Archbish- 
op’s house, where they were most kindly received. Feun- 
wick was evidently the leading spirit of the trio. The 
boundless West invited his ardent sonl to its wild domain, 
as the tield of his future labors as a Friar Preacher, and to 
the West he and his companion Friars went. 
ceeded to Louisville, Kentneky, and there founded 
THE MONASTERY OF st. LOUIS BERTRAND. 
In the generous, giant West they found friends and warm 
Catholic hearts, and soon other Dominicans from Europe 
and Ireland, aud converts from the generous, unprejudiced 


‘hey pro- 


people, among whom they had pitched their tent, joined 
their ranks. Among these Hill, British officer, 
whose earnestuess, zeal and candor won the confidence, not 


CALE a 
only of his brethren, but of all who came within his influ- 
ence. He was one ot the most noted Catholic preachers of 
the West, and was the first Catholic priest who trod the 
soil of Ohio, or celebrated Mass in the now considerably 
Catholic city of Cincinnati. Fenwick himself eventually 
became Bishop of the Diocese of Cincinnati, and it is notice- 
able that the two first Bishops of New York—Concannon 
and Connolly—were both Dominicans. Bishop Concannon 
never lived to his See. He died before he reached 
America, or rather before he left Europe, and not without 
suspicion that he was poisoned. His death occurred at 
Naples, in 1810. The Dominicans of Kentucky received 
material aid in the establishment of their houses from Bish- 
op Concannon before his ordination as Bishop. 

Bishop Connolly, the second prelate of New York, was an 
Irish Dominican, but had spent the greater part of his life, 
previous to bis appointment to the See of New York, in 


Ree 


Rome. 


THE CONVENT OF ST, ROSE, 


near Springfield, Kentucky, was founded by Hill, the- Do 
minican convert, who had been a British officer. 





A . 

Another remarkable Westein convert’s story is thus re- 
. . . ‘ ’ 4," ; \ * ‘ 
lated by one of the order now in New Yor One day a 
- - . ~ . 4 = i’ } . - an ’ 
young Kentuckian presented himself at the door of the Con- 


vent of St. Louis Bertrand, in Louisville, saying he was, or 
had been, a Methodist, and desired to be admitted into the 
fold of the Catholie Church. He 


his confirmation applied for admission into the Order of St. 


was received, and after 


Dominic. He was an ardent spirit, in which the worshiping 
element was largely developed. In 
made his yows and was invested with the white garb of the 


due course of time he 
order. 

His zeal and fervor as a pulpit orator caused a report 
that he had been a Methodist preacher before he became a 
Dominican. This the old friar denies, but adds, with a 
merry twinkle of his clear blue eye, “If Twas not a preach- 
er, Twill not say I was not a class-leader, nor can I say I 
never shouted. 

He is Father Wilson, the first Superior of the House of the 
Dominicans in New York, and celebrated mass in their new 
church of St. Vincent Ferrers, on Lexington Avenue, upon 
the occasion of its dedication about a year ago. 


THE DOMINICANS OF NEW YORK 

In 1867, 
Archbishop McCloskey invited some of the Dominicans of 
Kentucky to visit New York. That visit resulted in their 
stay amongus. A field of labor was found and immediately 
assigned them. Between the parish churches of St. John 
the Evangelist, on East Fiftieth, and St. Lawrence, on 
East Eighty-fourth streets, there was no Catholic Church on 
that side of the city. A district was assigned the Domini- 
cans between these two Church parishes, and they began 
their work. “How?” inquires the interested Protestant 
reader. In the first place, a temporary wooden chapel was 
erected on Lexington avenue, between Sixty-fifth and Sixty- 


have not been resident here more than three years. 


sixth streets. A rude wooden cross surmounted its pointed, 
rustic gable, and upon the portals was posted the announce- 
ment: 

The Most Reverend Archbishop McCloskey has appointed 
the undersigned to take charge of the district extending, 
etc., etc. 

Atter this date, this Chapel, to be dedicated to St. Vincent 
de Ferraris, will be open for divine service on Sundays and 
holy days of obligation at 6,7 and 8 A. M., for low masses. 

For high mass, on those days at half past 10. 

On all other days at 6 and 7. 

Confessions will be heard every Friday and Saturday at 
4 P.M. 

(Signed) FATHERS OF THE ORDER OF PREACHERS, 
or O. 8. D. 

We will see how the matter works from an economic point 

of view. 

EVERY PRACTICAL CATHOLIC 

goes to hear mass, or, as they express it, assist at the Divine 
Sicrifice, every Sunday and holy day of obligation. At this 
service he always contributes something to defray the ex- 
penses of the service, if it isonly a penny. At each of the 
four masses celebrated on every Sunday morning there are 
at least five hundred persons present. Each contributes a 


penny—that makes five dollars tor each service, twenty dol- | 
One, two or three masses are celebrated | 


lars every Sunday. 


every day in the week, besides, in the little Chapel, say | 


twenty services in all, five dollars contributed at each. 
That makes one hundred dollars. Add to that the 
tions at the vesper services in the afternoon and the holy 
day and Sunday collections, and it will make at least one 
huudred and fifty dollars from this source alone per week. 
Contributions for special seats and pews by those who can 
afford it will run it up at least fifty dollars more. 
hundred dollars a week amounts to ten theusand four hun- 
dred dollars in a year. With the economical habits of friar 
priests, men unencumbered with families, if will } 


Now two 


be seen at 
a glance that there will be a large proportion of this amount 
left, alter paving all expenses, to commence the building of 
anew church. Four thousand dollars would easily detray 
the expenses of four priests and pay for altar expenses, gas 
bills, ete., besides. But, besides this, there are al 


bers of the congregation who contribute more than the pen- 


Wa¥s Inein- 


ny, and others still who make large donations toward build- 
ing the new church and for various purposes, so I suppose 
that for the first year twenty thousand dollars may safely 
be named as the sum raised by contributions. 

At any rate, you may now visit the location assigned the 
Dominica’ Fathers in 1°67, and there rises by the side of the 
wooden building a large and beautiful church dedicated to 


8ST. VINCENT DE FERRARIS 

a Dominican saint of the Fourteenth Century, one of those 
friar preachers whose stormy pulpit eloquence was heard in 
all the kingdoms and provinces of Europe. Mrs. Jamieson 
calls him “ the Roman Catholic Whittield,” and if he lived 
at the present day he would doubtless be voted as sensation- 
ala preacher as Beecher or Chapin, or Fathers Hecker or 
O’Farreil. 

Beside the Church of St. Vincent de Ferraris stands the 
modest Rectory, or “ House of the Order of Preachers,’ 
where the White Friars live. They are immensely popular, 
not onlyin their quarter of the city, but throughout the 
archdiceese. Fathers Lilly and Turner are both considered 
eloquent preachers, and Father Byrnes is a most accom- 
plished scholar and gentleman. They are all so popular as 
devoted priests, that their number bas now increased to 
eight members of the community, and it is anticipated that 
before the present toilers shall have passed to their rewards, 
a still larger Chureb of St. Vincent may be erected, while 
the present one will serve forthe private chapel of the 
White Friars. 


Whoever is a reader of Protestant histories, and relies 


upon the correctness of his sources of information, at- 


tributes 

THE SPANISH 
to the Dominicans ot the Middle Ages. But 
sions of the story of that institution, deny the information. 


INQUISITION 


Catholie ver- 


Lacordaire, himself a Dominican, says: 

The Inquisition is a tribunal established in some countries 
by the co-operation of civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
tor the discovery and repression of acts tending to subvert 
religion. 

St. Dominic is accused of having originated this tribunal. 

The Dominicans are accused of having been its promoters 
and principal instruments, 

The Spanish Dominicans are more especially held account- 
able. : 

Now, St. Dominie was not the founder of the Inquisition, 
nor did he ever discharge inquisitorial functions. 

The Dominicans have been neither the promoters nor 
principal agents of the Inquisition. They were removed 
from the Spanish Inquisition by the kings of Spain, when, 
toward the end of the Fifteenth and beginning of the Six- 
teenth Centuries, those monarchs changed the tribunal in 
question into a new and political institution, requiring 
more pliant ministers than these religious. 

He quotes from the records of the Spanish Cortes of 
1812: 

The early inquisitors encountered heresy with no other 
arms than those of prayer, patience and instruction; and 
this remark applies more particularly to Saint Dominie. 

Now, it must be remembered that this document was 
framed in a spirit, rationalist, liberahst and Spanish of that 
date, and open to no suspicion ot pertiality for the Inquisi- 
tion. Further on, the Cortes record says: 

Philip I1., that most absurd of princes, was the real found- 
er of the Inquisition, and his jealous policy brought it to 
the pitch of power it attained. Phe nomination, suspension 
and dismissal of the inquisitors belonged to the absolute pre- 
rogative of the king. 

Please remember, liberal reader, that Dominic de Sug- 
man and Philip Il. lived three centuries apart; that the 
tribunal of one was religious, the other political. 

It was the spirit and law ot the Middle Ages to prosecute 
and judge religious offences in civil courts. We do the same 
in free America, but only in a less and milder degree. 

THE SPIRIT OF TRUE CHRISTIANITY 

then, as now, was to propagate its holy faith by mildness, 
persuasion and grace. But Christianity was ingrafted upon 
a cruel heathen civil code, that ot the Roman Empire. It 
was impossible at once to teach its heavenly doctrines tothe 
masses who had so lately been worshipers of cruelty as a 
moral virtue. Letus not in this day of true enlighten.nent 
accuse the Church of things which should be laid only at the 
door of a still dominant heathen worship aud heathen law. 

I say this day of true enlightenment, but are we truly en- 
lightened if we read only the insane ravings of those who 
assert without any proof that the Church is answerable for 
the deeds of nomina.ly Catholic kings and countries. What 
Protestant or non-Catholic would permit his child to read 
Catholic historians at the same time he was studying what 
Protestants call history. It must be adinitted that Catho- 
lics in this respect are far more liberal. Their schools are 
supplied with books published and edited as frequently by 
Protestant as Catholic publishers. The house of Charlies 
Scribner & Co. is admittedly a Presbyterian publishing es- 





caller. | tablishment, yet its educational department supplies a large 


proportion of the books used in Catholic schools, they sim- 
ply vouching that they shall be so used by a Catholic read- 
er. And others might be named who even introduce their 
Protestant histories into Catholic schools. 

But let us return to our 

WHITE FRIARS. 

Their dress in ages past gave tiem the name, and at the 
present day they fondly cling to both the name and garb. 
A long, 


white merino robe or cassock reaches to their feet. a white 


The dress is beautifully quaint and mediaeval. 


scapular hangs like an apron in front and mantle on the 
back. 
wear a lace surplice over this, and still above that a round 


On ceremonial occasions, or while preaching, they 


, 


“cappa,” or cape, and a cowl. When marching in procession 
they add to this a long, black mantle. 

Tie Sun newspaper, with its fondness for dramatic ae- 
| counts of all the incidents of the day, thus describes a cere- 
at the Dominican Church in Lex- 


| 
| monial lately witnessed 


ington avenue 


FORTY HOURS’ DEVOTION—SPLENDID CEREMONIALS AT ST. 
VINCENT FERRER’S—IMPOSISG PROCESSION OF ‘THE HOST— 
WHITE-ROBED DOMINICANS—YOUNG GIRLS VEILED AND 
FLOWER-CROWNED—ACOLYTES AND THURIFERS GROUPED 
AROUND THE ALTAR, 

Whoever attends Roman Catholic churches must be struck 
with the endless variety with which their numerous cere- 
monies are celebrated. Whatever is prescribed in the ru- 
_bries is strictly followed, but great liberties are permitted 
in the details. Thus, at the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, 
-on Lexington avenue, yesterday morning, the usual solemn 
high mass which inaugurates the Devotion of the Forty 
| Hours was celebrated in the usual form. But the white- 
robed Dominicans, acol;tes, and thurifers, and veiled and 
flower-crowned young girls, who surrounded the altar and 
waiked in the procession of the Host through the aisles of 
the church, and the lighted candies along the aisles in the 
hands of lay members ct the congregation, gave a singular 
and beautiful variation of the ceremonial of this devotion, 
which has been so frequently described for the readers otf 
the Sun. 

The Mass of Exposition with which the devotion begins, 
the beautiful altar adorned with bouquets of rare exotics 
aod draperied with white and gold-laced altar veils, blazed 
with hundreds of tapers. Ou the side table, within the 
sanctuary, was placed the Glittering Remonstrance, covered 
with a white veil, and the Host, or wafer, to be consecrated, 
| fixed in the little golden balf-moon that holds it. Beside 
| the table was placed a prie dieu for the clergy, who were to 


' 
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remain at the adoration for the 
by turns every half hour. ' 

by half-past ten the edifice was filled with a convregation | 
of about 2,000 persons, the young girls of the Societies of the 
Children of Merey and § Cecilia occupying the pews re-| 
served for them and their attendant Sisters of Charity 
The “ Votiva” of Lambillotte’s solemn high mass performed 
by Hauschel, the organist, announced the entrance of the | 
clerical procession fro m the sacristy at precisely half-past 
ten. The Kyrie and Gloria were beautifully rendered by the | 
double quartette choir while mass was begun by the Rev. 
Father Lilly, celebrant, assisted hy Fathers McGovern and 
Fallon, deacon and sub-deacon; Father Slinger siastiiaesead 
as master of ceremonies. | 


’? 
Xf hOrry houts , TAaKIDE it 


—_ 


The sermon was preac hed by the Rev. Father Turner, | essence, over the external, visible and transient form, ir- 


upon the ingratitude of Christians for the daily miracles of 
merey of which they were the recipients. The Gospel of the 
day furnished the theme in the miraculous resurrection ot 


the son of the widow of Nain. After mass was over the pro- | 


cessiou was formed in the following order: First, three aco- 
lytes in the white dress of the Dominican Order, consisting 
of a white merino tunic reaching to the feet, a lace surplice 
to the waist, and above that a cape and cowl of white me- 
rino. The tallest boy in the centre bore the process:onal 
cross, the other two lighted candles. Next came 100 young 
girls dressed in white, veiled, crowned with flowers, and 
wearing the badges and medals of the Children of Mary and 
the Children of St. Cecilia. One girl taller than the rest 
carried a beautiful white banner, embroidered with gold, 
and emblazoned with the image of the Blessed Virgin. 
Next came thirty altar boys in red tunics and white sur- 


| considered highly )p robable. if not demonstrably cert: iin, that 
| spiritualism, in its large and bread sense, as denoting 4 sys- | 


AV eckly. 


ei 





ee al 


who'e social and governmental organization; 10 education, 
in domestié hfe, and even with reference to the forbidden 
subject of sexnal relations. Phose who, accepting spiritual- 


| ism in its phi mominal aspect, are occupied with its details, 


and do not realize the far-reaching influence ot spiritual 


| thought, may he referred to historical facts, which prove 


that radical changes in religious ideas have invariably re- 


| ment, even where the founders of new religians expre ssl) 


disclaimed ai iy intention to affect either. It may, then, be 


, 


tem of thought and science which recognizes the sover- 
jignty of the interior, invisible and permanent spirit or 


volves iv its outworkings some change in the prese mt social | 
order corresponding in magnitude to the radical divergency 
bebwer en it aad the inherited forms of religious thought. 

(in the same prive iple that timid or time-serving geolo- | 
cists and astronomers diligently labor to assure orthodox | 
religionists that there is nothing i in the least ine ompatible | | 
between their respec tive sciences and the book of Genesis, | 
ete., the phenomenal? spiritual Ist is equally urgent to im- 
press upon his readion , or audience, that there can he |. 
nothing in spiritualism in the least degree tending to di- | 
verge from that pure and spotless (?) social regime which | 
has bee » handed down to us from our forefathers almost un- | 
impaired, and that the garments found so admirably fitted | 
to the boy must be eq ally adapted fo the man. that, while | 

le cal science is making gigantic 


outside the house, mechar 


: 


individuals, though, concerning the same, some essential, 


universal truths may be already known and ascertained. 


: 


The substitution of co-operative domestic arrangements for 


the isolated household weuld, doubtless, simplify the solu- 
tion of all problems concerning the relations of the sexes ; 
vet this palpably desirablechange, the advantages of which 


are susce ptibl le of the clearest arithmetical demonstratien, 


| , 3 “arn, | ls probably impracticable toany radical extent, until accom- 
| sulted in equally radical changes in society and gyovernh- 


panied by just and libe ral views on the other question. With 


| adomestic lite in which the largest results in comfort are ac- 
complished by the smallest expenditures of labor and 
| meana, combined with relations of the sexes established on 


a natural basis, ignoring tradition in morals and manners, 


| 


as well as 1n theology, a life is possible, as far in advance 


| ot the ave rage life of the most eultivated clases, as the latter 


is in advance of the Terra del Fueg: ns. 


As an indication of what may be expected from scientific 
analogies—the science of which S. P. Andrews expects to 


develop—attention is drawn to the following: 


If two substances, in opposite electrical conditions, are 


placed near each other, they become mutually attractive; 
but by long contact they acquire the same eleetrical con- 


| ditions, and become mutually 1 — lant. It is thought prob- 


able that a similar law is operati: ith reference to mar- 


riage relations, and that occasional hie es of personal 
Inagpetisms, would be beneficial to an incalculable extent 


where judiciously made. Persistence in an opposite course, 
itis believed, otten results in disease and even death. or in 


i divoree asthe alternative None of them, however, are 


really necessary. 


The train of theught, however, caonot be followed out 


. strides in cconomizing eee iin labor, inside (thanks, in great |within the mits of this article, and the ideas are 
plices; then four young girls scattering flowers in the path part, to current views ou the sexual relations and the shut- | rather suggestive than positive. It is less an object, at pres- 
of the Host, two thuriiers with smoking censers, and last | ting out of woman from most active employments), it must | 


the Dominican fathers in their white robes, headed by 
Father Lilly with the Remonstrance, and supported on the 
right and left by his deacon and sub-deacon. While the 
procession was forming around the sanctuary, lighted ecan- 
dies had been pliced by the ushers in the hands of the ocen- 
pants of the pews on the north and south aisles. Down this | 
line of glimmering lights passed the long and imposing pro- 
cession, the young girls singing the “ Pange Lingua,” with 
organ accompaniment. 


‘Lhe scene, as viewed from the organ loft, was one of ex- | 


quisite beauty and the highest dramatic effect. The light 
from the stained glass windows tellin many tints over the 
cloud-like line of veiled young girls and white-robed Do- 
minicans and acolytes. Slowly they made the entire cireuit 
of the church, approaching the sanctuary by the south aisle. 
Then a beautiful tableau was formed around the glittering 
altar by the clerics within the rail-, and the young girls 
without, all devoutly kneeling whiletbe Remonstrance was 
placed upon the white-canopied niche in the centre of the 
altar. Every knee and head in the vast congregation was 
bowed in prayer, while from the lips of the clergy broke 
forth the “Litany of the Saints,” the solemn invocations 


| sonal devil, endless terments, a jealous and a partial three- | 


| Covent Garden Theatre. 


remain organized ou the model of the fifteenth century, | 


same relations ot the sexes idolized by believers in a per- 


| beaded God, are equally rdapted, not only to those who | 
seriously reflect t] 108e myths, but to those who also enter- | 
tain positive views diametrically opposite respecting a fu- | 
ture lite. In short, our respectable conservative friends are | 
at great pains to assure investigators that spiritualism, so 
far from being such an explosive instrumentality as some 
claim, will not molest Mr. Grundy in the amallest degree, 
and that all spiritualists who think it will do so, are mere 
excrescences on the great body of “respectable” spiritua alists 
“This reminds me ofa story.” About half a century ago, | 
aman advertised to enter a quart bottle on the stage of | 
At the appointed time, a large | 
audience attended. but what the result was deponent | | 
not. Our conservative brethren, however, pr ‘opose ntire] y | 
to ecli ipse this feat by compe ling a fore @, similar in kind to | 


those which have here Loto re demolished empires, to subside | 


within the micros copie dimensions prese ribed for it by ‘fe. 


spectable” mediocrities. ‘ Bottling up,” however, is not the 


ent, to advocate any special! views than to establish the 


. principles on which investigation should be conducted. 
Phe actual labor is at least triple the needful labor, and the |, 


Thanks to the proscriptive spirit which almost crushes 


every attemnpt at investigation or experiment, the principal 
thing to be known, just yet, on this subjectis, that we know 


almost nothing; and the principal thing to be done ia, that 


Jomo & 


those who desire to investigate should commuticate with 


@: 
i 


ditions. Who will establish a means ot 
tion ? LGDIRK, 


ee 


ach other. and toa certain extent, and in certain cases, 
sid eachother and protect helpless victims of social tra 
intercommuuica- 


Persons holding the above views who may wish to come 


muuicate with others of similar opinions, can send their ad- 


dresses tothe Editors of WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WERKLY. 
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Christianity and Ancient Mythology—Are they 
Identical ? 


Eprrors WEEKLY: 
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and the “ Ora pro nobis,” reaching the listeners in the open | order ot the dav,and few, inside or out 
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Pre tside the spiritual | = Your paper continues its articles on the modes of the Old Lf 
vestibule and organ loft, like a mournful monotone from the | ranks, have faith in the practicability ef the latter perform- | ( tholic Chureh and in “the Order of the Sacred Heart of 
distant ocean. fanece. The immenst power of the ney deeney is alike ad- a | it may be secCn how aptiv the Church 3) mbol lon 4 4 1} 
The beautiful “ Adoremus,” with which the ceremony was | mitted by triends and foes. ‘The young Samson ean neither | f cai aggre. on the old | mvtholorie “ In tl e Bri . “ i 
concluded, while the procession re ‘tired trom the saneti lary be coe reed nor charined., | hse ( eeeege a of Tore gee pm lar d by) Ir K ne Re 
was rendered with fervor and effect by the choir. The mn-|  Leay lug generalities, let us endeavor to reach some ele- | m (*} ke a mi ae tel 1 ¥ ‘th ase SP \ th ingen 
sic throughout the services was very fine. | mentary ideas as to the method in which the spiritual cle- | ade oh yon bat, Al sn views " hate as r comine «devel 
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shipers, however, during the whole day and until a late! variable co-relative ‘of spiritual growth. I do not here reter. | oad a © tp 1 the Doster proaBe- pes — worship Is “the 
hour at night. But night and day, for forty hours, enter | however, to that diseased sensitiveness which is alive only | basis OF hem all, an — apni — beds yact ? | t was 
St. Vincent Ferrers when you will, a Dominican in his white | to discords, and is a resuli of injurious conditions and train- |). ~ nent ag lo oT ee eee a ee oe 
robes may be seen kneeling within fhe sanctuary before the | ing, but to that which is alike sensitive to the barmonions | wor “¥ Carvu . Thi Pema ee ee ee *, em 
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; ; maple tion a living death. The effect of such relations on offs spring | forms Ol wore F anyvel > }) Upon amiber-colored 
under the charge Ora young Anglican clergyman, is becom- is also realized * ith such Intensity as to cause a determina- | Clouds and howling Upon shee pitige W inges of every hue. It 
ing one of the most popular and influential places of wor-| tion to remove, if possible, the cause. The influence of | | looks as if the angels had floated out of heaven on some 


ship in our city. The ceremonies bear so close a resem- | 


spirifua! LSinl, Ol rather the vrowth ot the spiritual in man, 18 


j 
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glorious summer evening, and trom the gorveous sunset 


| f I | ’} | } . general, aud noi contined to helie ver in the phenome na: clouds were enzine with Wworshipmne tenderness upon the 
blance to those of the Latin Church, they are reported for | and, asthe number ot persons subjected to those influences | ai tar here re POSes the body of our Lord 
the daily papers as Masses. The Real Presence in the Eu- |} inereases, liberal marriage and divorce laws are the result Now, if we look with eves anointed with eve-salve amor 
; é ; } ° > “al : ‘ oP ee oe So ree , - ' , 

charist is devoutly inculeated, and many practices taught, | Yhich may be of some negative use. A freedom, however, Max Mulls ae ne , and In Co: M u of Mythology 

: - hich is limited o: bv the rights of offspring. and not we shall tind the am rroundwork for Christian as for 
that might by Low Churehmen he condemned as * Roman VW Lhe h is limited ¢ ‘ly \ tl ¢ rights ol ollspring, and vot by . . Sa “ : ay or 
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mut not Christian, at still more singular is it to find oneenee is requisite to inangurate that purity without | hero, or “ our Lord, toiling, suffering ant redee UTE 


White Friars and Grey Friars, Di minicans and Franciseans. 


Barefoot Friars or Passionists, Augustines, Benedictines and “outward visible form” to be an embodiment of the “in: | (ceive signs trom heaven, or the Zodive we may find the 
Carmelites, growing up among our progressive people, and ward spiritual rpm _ Less than this is Simply © COMP | nee mth * — ~ ~* i Pca x0 AS the star 
. | mise with the etbics of the Australian savage, who steals | from the East, he was born King of the Jews as of all other 
drawing converts to the Church and members to their clois- unawares around the encampment of another tribe, knocks | nations. All the sun of righteousness, with hie ling nobis 
ters from among the practical masses of our Republic. Yes, | down with a club the woman he has in view and carries | wings, andin the sign of Arics, he was the lambslain trom the 
actually making monks and friars out of the Yankees of tha | ber off: | foundation of the world, interchangeable with the Son of 
nineteenth century, the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. In proportion, then, as pong iduality and spirituality are Man, - BS RG BUR SOINeWE I os oe sth, as per st J - 
ET SARTO Pe attained, law, in reference to those rejations. except for the I be Cross NG tN 1 1s the old Masonic “VinbolL of “ a 
| protection of offspring and adjustment of pecuniary in- | Pont Within a circle,” significant of the bisexed Jehovah, or 
TRADITION, SCIENCE, MARRIAGE. | te . sts, becomes a despotic interference with the inherent Laocoon Ol Lae WOrl . In Mackey's La ki~on of Fre 
| tight which every person has to seek happiness in his or | Masonry, the Lord is Ae-shke, or Jehovali un the ¥ Oli 
oa — ee ber own way. Ne ither rovernment nor society has a right vers “Signs and Svnibols and History of Trit ins ”’ 
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OUR FUNDAMENTAL PROPOSITIONS. 








4. The Universal Government of the Future—to be the 
United Statics of the World—The Pantarchy. 


2. The Universal Religion of the Future—to be the New 
Catholic (hurch—Its Creed, Devotion tothe Truth, 
found where it may be, and lead where it may. 


3. The Universal Home—Palaces for the People— Domes. 
tic and [Industrial Organization—The Scientific 
Reconciliation of Labor and Capital—Sociology. or 
the Science of Society—Univyersal Reconstruction on 
a basis of Freedom, Equity, and Universal Fra- 
ternity. 


4. The Universal Science—Universology, based on the 
discovery and demonstration of Universal Laws, 
inherentand necessaryin the Natare of Things, per- 
meating all spheres and reconciling all diflerences; 
with its accompanying Philosophy of Integralism. 


5. The Universal Language of the Future—Alwato (Ahl- 
wah-to)—The Future Vernacular of the Planet 
based on and derived from the Principles of Univer- 
sology. 


6. The Universal Canou of Art, derived trom the same 
Principles; and, pre-eminentty, the Universal Sci- 
ence of Man (Authopology) as the Exponent of Duty, 
the Model of Art, the Guide of Social Keconstruction, 
and the Revelation of the Mysteries of the Universe. 


7. The Universal Formula of Universological Science— 
UNISM, DUIS and TRINIS™. 


8. The Universal Reconciliation of all differences—The 
Harmony of the Race, threugh the Enfallibility of 
Reason, Science and Demonstration—T he Co-opera- 
tion of the Spirit-World with the Mundane *phere— 
The Inauguration of the Millennium, through 
Science, uided by the ripening of the Religious Senti- 
mentin Vian, and the confluence of the Two Worlds. 


Mr. Andrews’ Lending Articles will be found en the 
Fifth Page. 


THE NEW HAVEN, MIDDLETOWN AND WILLIMANTIC, 
OR AIR-LINE RAILROAD, 


“Truth is Mighty and Must Prevail”—Collapse of 
the Air-Line Railroad Company under the 
First Revelation of Truth. 


Exposition of the Murdock Frauds on the Hudson West Shore. 


In our issue of last week we gave an introductory article 
to be followed by others, showing the condition of the 
New Haven, Willimantic Railroad Company, not dreaming 
that before a second issue could be made this Company, so 
lauded by its promoters, would be paralyzed and suffer un- 
timely death under our introductory exposition. But such 
is the sad event to those to whom the Company are in- 
debted. To the country at large, even to that section of 
it through which this road extends, its decease may prove 


a benefit in so fur as it is the evidence of that moral purg- 


ing which each section is to have through the editorial 
columns of this journal, from the frauds of the Railroad 
Engineers, Directors, Presidents and Vice-Presidents, which 
have poisoned and are poisoning their sources of pros- 
perity. 

Railroads are as necessary to communities now as were, 
in former times, the common country highways—and 
there are those yet living who can remember when these 
highways were improved into “turnpikes.” Fraud, in a 
like ratio of value to those of the present frauds in Rail- 
ways, crept in, and not till these were purged out by ex- 
posure could their utility, still less their profit, inure to 
the honest portion of those engaged in their promotion. 
These purgings accomplished, turnpikes and macadamized 
roads developed our country to nearly its present condi- 
of Rail- 


roads will give profit to their owners and rapid advance- 


ticn. Honest construction and administration 


ment to the material wealth of the country. But when 
frauds exist the Companies must be purged, or die out, that 
either health or a new existence may ensue. 

Such is the latter result to the New Haven, Middletown 
The city of New 


Haven was on the eve of giving further aid to the amount 


and Willimantic Railroad Company. 
of $500,000 or more, when our partial exposé of the 
Company’s affairs reached the authorities and reversed the 
action. We thus saved to the city corporation at least 
a half million. That we shall save to other cities, and to 
the mass of the people, millions of dollars by the expos- 
ures yet to follow, of the fraudulent, the rotten, the mush- 
room, and the speculative Companies throughout the coun- 


try, does not admit of a doubt. 


Not long after the appearance of our erposé we were 
waited upon by GENERAL SERRELL, Chief Engineer of the 
Air-Line Road, who said the article published was false, 
and that it must be corected. 

Our reply substantially was, that we were engaged ina 
vase of the “ PEOPLE versus Fravp ;” that our intention was 
to pursue it till such a verdict should be gained as would 
hold the aiders and abettors of Fravp up to public scorn, 
and to drive them from the spoils upon which they were 
rioting to the ruin of shareholders, employés, contractors 
and friends of legitimate enterprise; that in this case we 
spoke from know!edge—as we should speak in all others— 
that no retractions should be made—but our columns 
were open to evidences of error. 

No such evidences were forthcoming ; but, on Monday 
last, the Company collapsed — leaving sub-contractors, 
for 


laborers, and employés unpaid in 


We learn from Middletown that 


their wages 
some months back. 
GENERAL SERRELL claims to be a creditor of the Company 
for money advanced to the amount of upward of $20,000. 
It is also asserted that when he entered into its service he 
had no such sum for investment or loan. 

Not many months since this same General Serrell was 
plaintiff in a suit against Warren Murdock to force the said 
Murdock to divide with him the proceeds of a fraud 
which he practised against the Hudson River West Shore 
It 


was proved by evidence that General Serrell’s sole effective 


and the New York and Fort Lee Railroad Companies. 


service was the introduction of Murdock to the Presidents 
of the two companies, It also came out that Murdock 
succeeded in swindling his associates out of $7,000 each— 
making some $105,000, in all, in money and a considerable 
amount in bonds. Murdock confessed to a portion of the 
fraud, but denied getting the whole sum in such a manner 
as to lead to the suspicion that his brother, Urial A. Mur- 
/ 


dock, participated with him. 


It was proven that the first Murdock promised to “ di- 
vide” with Serrell—hence the judge referred the case for 
an “accounting,” and the referee gave a verdict by which 
Serrell got some $25,000 in bonds and some $2,000 or 
$3,000 in cash; but as the value of these bonds for the 
time being was destroyed by the manipulations of the two 
Murdocks, it seems evident they did not supply the funds 
to advance to the Arr Ling. In this special “ divide” it 
is probable Serrell forgot the old saying that the “ receiver 
was as bad as’’—etc., and he therefore held his little head 
up while that of Murdock “first” was held down bya 


peculiar crook of the neck when former associates were 





met—and that of Murdock “second” disappeared from 





presiding at a certain bank whose dividends have been 


passed, and the shares of which do not command a pre- 
mium. 

The New Haven, Middletown and Willimantic Road 
per se merits, no doubt, a completion, and will have it 
when the people whom it is to benefit see that it is to be 


’ 


fairly, firmly and economically built. But when a “ ring’ 
of directors, aided by a Chief Engineer, buy out the con- 
tractors—as alleged in the case of this road—and without 
the talent for rascality which was concentrated in the 
Union Pacific, attempt to follow in its footsteps, and se- 
cure to the “ring” not only the legitimate profits of the 
contractors but all the vitals of the Company—they should 
not, ostrich like, think that by hiding their heads their 
ugly bodies can be concealed. 

We were prepared to give details of the manipulation of 
this road and its negotiations, but its sudden failure under 
our first exposé has rendered this useless. We hope the 
next Company we take up will last longer; for there is no 
pleasure in bringing down game so quickly, even though 


that game be envenomed with Fraud. 





>. OPP 
THE UNIVERSAL REPUBLIC. 
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THE GOVERNMENTAL ORDER OF THE WORLD. 





EUROPEAN 
SECOND ; 


THE MEANING OF CONDITIONS — ISABELLA, 
FIRST; NAPOLEON, BUT WHO N&XT ?—THE 
REPUBLICAN ADVANCE UPON THE EMPIRE—BISMARCK’S 
PURPOSE WAS NAPOLEON'S TERROR—THE LATIN AND 
THE TEUTON ENEMIES UNDER DESPOTISM, BUT BROTH- 
ERS UNDER REPUBLICANISM—THE INTENTION OF NEU- 
TRAL EUROPE—WAR NOT TO CEASE—MORE CROWNS 
DEMANDED—THE THIRD ORDER OF CIVILIZATION AT 
WORK IN EUROPE. 

Events in Europe are beginning to move in such direc- 
tions as indicate the point at which they are to culminate. 
At the beginning of the present year and decade, scarcely 
a dozen persons in the whole world ever dreamed of the 
mighty events that have already transpired. Who sup- 
posed that out of Spain’s necessity there would develop a 
quarrel which millions of men would fight to settle ¢ It has 
all come from this point; however much the opportunity 
may have been desired by either Bismarck or Napoleon or 
by them both. The beginning of any movement necessarily 
is prophetic of what interests will be involved and what 
direction the movement will take. The beginning of this 
movement was really the removal of Isabella from the 
throne of Spain; that is: it began by the falling of a 
crown; by the dethronement of a queen: whatever iniqui- 
ties had been practiced under the crown, whatever of li- 
centiousness the court of Isabella was disgraced by, it was 
not these that forced her to flee the throne; but it was the 
growth in the hearts of the Spanish people of that senti- 
ment which is opposed to royalty under any guise, though 
this, without do bt, was forced into expression by the 
special existing vices of her court. 

Therefore, though the dethronement of Isabella was the 
first practical result obtained, it was this sentiment in the 
hearts of the people which was the moving cause. Mon- 
archy in Spain had run its natural course, and the strife 
began between it and the republican sentiment. No one 
doubts that the republican sentiment will soon rise to be 
paramount to all that remains related to monarchy in 
Spain. This much is determined, and was so the same 
hour that saw Spain without aruler. The period of ges- 
tation which Spain must go through before the final birth 
of the Republic cannot be much prolonged. Events pre- 
cipitated by herself are now in turn hastening her own de- 
livery. Thus all things work together for the common 
good, 

Some constitutional croakers there still are, who attempt 
to make others miserable—but only succeed in making 
themselves so—by declaring that the step from monarchy 
to republicanism will be no advance for the peoples of 
Europe. If republicanism in its best attained form is any 
advance upon monarchy in its worst form, then a 
people that generally entertain republican desires and 
hopes are an advanced people upon those whose minds 
have not yet conceived of such things. Therefore, we say 
that the expression of the leading sentiments of republican- 
ism at this time, by the different peoples of Europe, dis- 
tinctly verifies the fact that the growth of this sentiment 
among the common people is a progress in the common 
order of civilization; and that all movements that have 
taken place since Isabella lost her throne are but so many 
steps by which a new civilization is marching over Eu- 
rope. The second order of European civilization, began 
by Charlemagne, is being succeeded by the third, which 
is the higher order; for the world does not move back- 
ward, 
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Imperialism in France, with all its concessions and its | 
Plebescitum, could not find the support its representative 
knew it needed to insure its permanency. German unity 
was what it most dreaded, or pretended to; and when a 
Hohenzollern was proposed for the throne made vacant 
by Isabella, Napoleon at once saw that it was one of Bis- 
marck’s movements, whereby he intended to encompass 
France by his own interests, and to thereby obtain the 
power to carry out his further designs, touching commu- 
nication with the Atlantic Ocean, without being necessi- 
tated to make the detour now required by the conformation 
of Denmark. That Prussia anticipated what has come is 
pretty well evidenced by the fact that she was prepared 
for it. That Napoleon did not anticipate war is patent 
from the fact that France was not prepared for war. But 
war did come, and French Imperialism lies as prostrate as 
Spanish Monarchy. Thus the second result obtained is 
like to the first. Another crown has fallen never again to 
rise; though King William may attempt to still compel 
France, he will find he has undertaken something against 
the present order of things; and instead of his being able 
to force France against her will, he will be forced by the 
powers he himself will invoke, to follow in the footsteps of 
Isabella and Napoleon. His own obduracy will prove his 
ruin, and the people’s triumph. It was all well with the 
liberty-loving Teutons,so long as tbe French Emperor 
was the foe they were fighting; it will be quite another 
matter if the attempt is made to strangle the infant Re- 
public which was so happily born, without pain or blood- 
shed, which fact occurring in Paris, the very heart’s centre 
of all discordant political elements, is one of the most sig- 
nificant the years have yielded. All discord is cemented 
together in the Republic. The Republic means peace! 
Hereafter all republics will be peace, for all republics must 
and will unite to compel peace. The spectre King William, 
the would-be Emperor, has evoked is the cause of much 
more terror to him than the reality he had to encounter. 
He counted upon dissension in France after the destruc- 
tion of Napoleon, In this he has been disappointed ; and 
it is one of those disappointments prepared by the Powers 
that overrule all things, to confound those who usurp au- 
thority not delegated to them by this superior power. 
Never was France so thoroughly united as now; and if 
Paris maintains herself until this unity can find the re- 
quired expression, the would-be European Dictator may 
be under the necessity of yielding to dictation. The very 
fact that the neutral powers of Europe are persistently 
holding aloof from any interference with present affairs in 
France is full of meaning ; it means that they are concoct- 
ing some plans of their own, the success of which depends 
upon the Prussian army being detained in France. The 
comprehension of this will alone decide Bismarck to make 
peace with the Republic upon any better terms than he 
has already set down as his ultimatum. 


Judging from the course eyents have so far pursued, 
however, it is not in the programme that war shall cease, 
but the rather, that it shall spread all over Europe, and 
by our grand final desolation, forever after make it impos- 
sible for differences between peoples or races to be submit- 
ted to its fearful arbitrations. Two crowns have fallen ; 
more must fall before the furies already invoked will be 
appeased. The hearts of fair Italy’s sons, and the puises 
of the glorious Teutons, bound with the same new-born 
current of freedom, and more blood-letting and crown- 
falling will alone sooth its feverish course. It is this com- 
mon sentiment of liberty that not only breaks down all 
limitations of races, but under which it is possible for all 
races to unite. The Latin and the Teuton may war so 
long as monarchy exists, as they always have, but when 
the common feeling of freedom permeates their hearts, they 
will be ready to lay down their swords, and to embrace as 
brothers. All republicans, let them meet where they may, 
are brothers. There is a kind of Freemasonry in repub- 
licanism that has the power to unite, as it does, the differ- 
ent representatives of all races in a common brotherhood. 
This common sentiment never exists between the subjects 
ef different monarchies; that it does exist between those of 
different republics proves that all peoples can be united 
under a republican form of government, where it would be 
impossible under any of the forms or modifications of des- 
potism. 


This principle has been well illustrated since the Franco- 
Prussian war began. Before Napoleon fell as Emperor the 
tide of feeling between our French and German citizens 
ran high. They respectively fought the battles of their 
native countries, and exulted or mourned as they lost or 
won, Since the Emperor became captive and the magnifi- 
cent empire which his executive ability had reared col- 
lapsed, there has been a great modification in this expres- 
sion of nationality. The Teuton is a constitutional lover 
of liberty, and it is to be seriously questioned whether the 
large majority of those who are American citizens do not 
at least secretly desire that the French Republic may 
stand; and not only stand but become inoculative to the 





whole of Europe, to which republicanism is possible. No 


part of Europe is so well prepared for the advent of re 

publics as Germany, and no people are as likely to hail it 
when it comes to them as they are. It is this knowledge 
of the condition of the European mind that determines its 
present rulers to strike for what they suppose will guar- 
antee their thrones for another century, while the very 
powers they raise to accomplish this will prove their de 
struction, 


less to cling to the past. It has come and gone and 


has done a mighty work. Sufficient unto it are the results 


it accomplished. Now, it 1s only the present with which 
we have to do, It is ours of the present to organize its 


disorganized powers into such shape as shall form the 
right kind of a future. The general tendencies of the 
world must be observed, and the assistance we finite in 


| dividuals can render should be given in that direction, To 


It would seem then that the present tremendous events | 


that are transpiring in Europe are but a part of the means | 


that the third general order of civilization makes use of to | 


remove the obstacles to its progress. The issue of this order 
being the establishment of such conditions as will admit 
of individual progression and its expression and useful ap 
plication, in any and all directions, by the humblest arti 


san as well as by the highest administrator of law, it is | 


therefore that order in which every individual has a direct 
personal interest, and to which the hereditary right to rule 
is utterly antagonistic. This hereditary right, then, is the 
great obstacle this order of civilization must remove betore 
the peoples of the earth can be the recipients of the bene- 


fits it can confer: and this is the meaning of all that is oc- | 


curring in Europe. Though kings attempt to settle their 
differences thereby, something a great deal higher than 
they overrules all their attempts, to the general good of the 
general whole. Thus all things, be they moved to accom- 
plish whatever they may, are at last compelled to magnify 


work against such tendency is to worse than waste our 
powers, As well might we attempt to keep back the 
storm-cloud we see rising in the southeast. It comes, 
and all who seek to oppose it must, sooner or later, yield 
to its power and join the common current it creates, 

We have said that it is one kind of sight to see 
things after they are accomplished facts; but that it is 
quite a different kind of sight that sees things that are yet 
tocome. An illustrious statesman once said: * We have 
no way of judging of the present except by the past.” We 
would add that we must judge the tuture by both the 
past and the present, and, judging thus, what is the duty 
of those upon whom it falls to lead the present into the 
future; and who should be such leaders ¢ 

Now is the time to organize a new party, and it is the 
duty of all who comprehend the situation to proclaim it, 
and right glad are we to find such powers as the //lerald 
announcing the decease of past political parties.  ‘ Let 


the dead bury their dead.’ while those who are full of the 


the God of the Universe, who guides and directs all its | 


machinery to such ends as do most rapidly force the peo- | 


ples of the earth from their original conditions of individ- 


ual antagonism up and on through tribal and national an- | 


tagonism to that of the grand and final consolidation of all | 
/any right to the name of statesmen or progressive journal 


the interests of individuals, tribes and nations in and un- 


der acommon form of government—the United States of 


the World. 


penitenntnandpimnenisnipoes 
AMERICAN POLITICS. 

The Herald, Sept. 17, says thus of American politics : 

“ The effect of the war in Europe is felt all the way across 
the Atlantic, and even seems to paralyze the politicians. 
They have an abstracted indifferent attention even for 
their generally absorbing vocation of helping themselves 
to fat places, and lining their pockets, and they cannot 


rally the people, because the people also are indifferent. 





In Maine, which has had a Republican majority of twenty- | 


five thousand, that majority falls off this year to some- 


thing like five thousand; and, though the Democrats | 


claim gains, the result may be more safely set down to 
popular indifference and the failure of the full vote. In- 
deed, there are an no issues worth popular thought. 
What is the Democratic policy just now? Who knows? 
What is the Democratic purpose, platform, plan? What 
idea now above the political horizon can be classed as 
especially Democratic, and what men of known force or 


commanding intellect are classed as Democrats? The fact 





that there can be no definite satisfactory answers given to | 


such questions as these points the moral of a defunct party. 


strange to say, there is very little sign also of the Repub 


_ 


licans, All the platforms mumble still of the great record 


of the war, and simply provoke the observation that the | 


party that knows only the past belong to the past. In 
fact, our whole political horoscope comes down to the 
policy and the person of Grant; peace and economy in 
Government and the man identified with these: thisis the 


frame of the popular mind.” 

It has been constantly affirmed in the columns of this 
paper that the political parties of this country were de 
funct. Inthe prospectus announcing it, the Democratic 


only coheres by reason of place and power. Every day 
since this, it has become more and more evident to us that 
such is the case. This is not only evidenced by circum- 
stances, but, if it is viewed philosophically, no other con 
clusion can be arrived at. It is of a necessity the result to 
be anticipated, The wiseacres, however, have laughed and 
mocked such “ fanciful dreams,” and the partisan press 
have used all the arguments at their command to convince 
themselves that what they see staring them in the face can 
never do anything more than to stare. But now comes the 
Herald, the greatest of them all, to support our affirma 
tions, and editorially declares that tacts point ** the moral 
of a defunct party.” That, “of the Democracy as a na 





living present move rapidly to “the front,” to skirmish 
with whatever enemy they may find who desire to force 
the present backward upon the past. The course adopted 
by the //-rald we expect to see followed by all those great 
papers whicl. are under the conduct of persons who have 


ists; but many there are who cling to the idols of the past 


so tenaciously, and whose sight is so fixed by them, that 
they fail to see approaching events. 
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THE CONTAGION OF HEALTH. 


The Conquest of Evil. 





The Church Militant Vlelding to the Church 
Triumphant, 


The Abolition of Sin—The Reign of Good in the World. 


How unconsciously, but how intimately and profoundly, 
all the thoughts of mankind are associated with the pre 
dominance of Evil over Good! Everybody is familiar 
enough with the idea of contagivn, but, then, everybody 
means, of course, the contagion of disease, which is evil ; 
and the very collocation of the terms, Contagion of Health, 
will seem strange and, as it were, unnatural. 

And yet, why not? Theetymology of the word con 
tagion means no more than a touching or a coming together, 
and it is asad revelation of the social experiences of the 


past, that the simple contact of human beings has been in 


such a majority of cases disastrous, that the word which 


denotes it has come to signify disaster merely and never 


‘ : : | blessing 
Of the Democracy as a national party there is no sign, and, | 2 


Everybody knows, down to the merest child, that it is 
possible ana even common to send disease, the small-pox 
for instance, round the world in a mere patch of old linen 
which has touched a diseased body, or, at shorter dis 
tances, by a mere breath, an aura, an emanation from a 
diseased body, too subtle to be detected by any of ou: 
chemical tests. And nobody thinks this really wonderful 
occurrence marvelous or supernatural, The transmission 
of evil is accepted as wholly within the order of nature—the 
most natural thing, in fact, in the world. 

jut the beneficent contrast to all this would be that eure 


and health should be transmitted in like munner, ana with 


) . *y° . ° . : ° 
| equal or greater facility. Some intimations we have in 
party was declared effete, and that the Republican party | 


tional party there is no sign, and, strange to say, there is | 


very little sign also of the Republicans. All the platforms 
mumble still of the great record of the war, and simply 
provoke the observation that the party that knows only 
the past belongs to the past.” All retlecting minds 


must soon come to the same conclusion. It is use 


| 


deed, historically, of the exceptional existence of this fact 
also. Weare told of some of the apostles that handker 
chiefs and pieces of apparel which had been in contact 
with their bodies were the means of curing diseases 
near and at a distance—which was then, in a limited sense. 
areal Contagion of Health, The so-called superstitious be 
lief in relics, amulets and charms is an unconscious testi 
mony in behalf of this beneficent contagion, But so rare 


and uncertain, so seemingly, to us, contrary to the order of 


nature, so much an exception to the prevalent experience 
of the potency of evil, is this aromal diffusion of a health 
influence, that it isat once skeptically disbelieved by th 
sceptically inclined, and supersticially perverted by the 
supe rstitious, It is so either held to be non-natural o1 
supernatural, 


} 
redom 


[It was an estimate of Charles Fourier that the 
inance of evil over good in the world. in the past, has 
been as 7 to 1: but that in the future harmonic aves the 
rule will be reversed, and that the prevalence of good over 
evil will be inthe same proportion. We are now at the 
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incipiency of the crisis of that change; and as the change 
advances the contagion of health will preponderate over 
Dis- 
eases will be cured: not the diseases of individuals alone, 


the contagion of disease in some such inverted ratio. 
but of whole communities; by emanations from health-dif- 
fusing individuals. The quackery of to-day wil be the 
improved therapeutics of the next age. 

And health so diffused will not stop at the cure of dis- 
ease, Let me 
Our 


existing medical profession has no or next to no relation 


It will be positive health accumulation. 
make myself understood, for the idea is important. 
whatever to health. Its therapeutic looks to the cure of 
disease already existing; its hygiene to the prevention of 
disease; but who concerns himself about health positive ; 
health extra; health in the bank, to draw upon and ex- 
pend ad libitum. 
of health. The law of disease is the very opposite of the 
law of health. 


The science of disease is not the science 


To cure diseases is not to provide health. 

Ile who cures me of diseases is like him who should pay 
my debts; though he might leave me a * poor devil” yet. 
The cure of «ne’s diseases is no more health than the mere 
payment of ones debts is wealth. He who prevents me 
merely from falling sick is like him who should keep me 
from falling into debt. He, too, may leave me, does leave 
me, in fine, a poor devil still, What I want is health in 
bank, as I want money in bank—positive accumulations of 
health to draw upon at will. 

Every woman is entitled to be a perfect type of beauty : 
every man to be a perfect type of manly strength ; and 
the basis of both beauty and strength is high exuberant 
positive health—health such as we see no specimens of 
now in the world—health that shall make Gods and God- 
desses of Human Beings. 

Disease is Sin—Sin against Physiological Law—the Sin 
of Ignorance at least. It is wicked to be sick. The uni- 
versal diffusion of health, by the future healers or saviors 
of mankind, will be the world’s repentance of this sin, and 
turning to the practice of good works. It will be the 
abolition of disease, and in so far the abolition of sin and 
the reign of good. Jacob the healer who has radiated 
health-giving influences to whole regiments is not a mere 
humbug. He is a prophet of what is to be, and a pre- 


cursor. STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
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THE NEW YORK HERALD AND WOODHULL AND 
CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY 

Are acting in concert to establish “the Unities of the 
Planet; the Universal Language, the Universal Republic, 
transitionally to the Ordinary Universal Government, and 
this tu the Pantarchy, or the Cardinary or Scientifically 
Organized or Millennial Universal Government and Su- 
Institute of Humanity. 

Herald of September 10 says: 


preme 
The 


“Not Yrer.—They are cheering beyond the ocean, we 
hear, for the United States of Europe. It will be time 
enouch for that cheer when al/ the Huropean nations speak 
one language or can decide which language shall be used in 
their common Congress.” . 


Atwato (Ahl-wah-to), the new Scientific Universal Lan- 
guage which grows out from Universology, can be learned 
with one-tenth part the labor of learning French or any 


other of the old style languages; and is ten times better 


adapted to the exact purposes of jurisprudence and di- 
plomacy. The practical method for the United States of 
Europe is to help at once to aid in founding and develop- 
ing THe UNIversity or THE PANTARCHY as a body to 
be charged with the complete development of the New 
Language of the world, and the teaching of it, along with 
the Scientific Principles cf Universal Government, to the 
New Order of the Diplomatists of the Future. 

The same issue 


ot the Herald, referring to the events 


which have occurred in years bearing the number seven, 
alludes to the wide-spread instinctual belief in all ages of 
some grand occult signification involved in this * sacred” 
number seven. Universology unravels for the first time the 
scientific basis of that belief. 

This rich and valuable issue of the J/era/d contains also 
the following masterly estimate of current events in their 
bearing upon the impending unification of all nations: 


And now, with the opening of this decade of the seventies, how grand- 
ly has the dramatic action of its first year begun and advanced. By the 
succession of events which we have briefly hinted we have seen the 
forms of government, popular as well as monarchical, softening by regu- 
lar gradations, and the line of rational change sweeping eastward, push- 
ing on the Russian Czar to become the pioneer of Christianity in the far 
Orient; then, in his turn, to give way to constitutional monarchy; the 
latter to yield, also, in due time, to the republic. In what fulness of 
years or ripeness of events we shall next discover Asia undergoing the 
kame process we will hardly be bold enough to say, but attacked, as the 
far Kast is now, on all sides at once, by the trade, science and religion of 
the West, the hour cannot be far distant. The boy is undoubted!y living 
whose old age will see Japan, China, Tartary and Persia cobwebbed with 
railways and telegraphs, and hail the surrender of Mohammedan and 
Buddhist heathenism in what are now the citadels of their power. We 
are forced, by the amazing rapidity and stupendous importance of its 
events, to place this very year in a ratio of ten to one as compared with 
any that have preceded it, ina century any ten yeara of which have been 
equal to a hundred of foregoing time. Fora moment let us recall the 
outline of late events. In the //era/d of April 3 we published a transla- 





tion in full of the despatch from the Marquis de Banneville, the French 


setting forth details of the interview between him and Cardinal Anto 
nelli, in which the latter dignitary communicated the reply of Pope Pius 
LX. to Napoleon's remonstrance on the subject of infallibility. 


‘3 


“ Should it please God,’ was the language of Pius, as repeated by his 
Premier to the French ambassador, ** to reserve us for martyrdom, His 
will be done! But we have not got so far on yet, Mr. Ambassador: and 
the Emperor well knows that his crown is suspended by the same thread 
that upholds our tiara, Say to my dear son, Daru, that I send him my 
benediction.” 


Atthe time of publication some persons doubted the authenticity of 





this document, but its credibility was stoutly maintained by several | 


papers, and was never authoritatively denied. 


was well invented, if not strictly true. 

But, observe the sequel! The few months from April to September are 
but just gone by; 
and lo! the infallibility dogma has been decreed, the Council has scat- 
tered to all lands, the Empire of France exists no longer, the Republic of 
France is alive again, Germany is victorious against tyranny, is united 
completely and is the arbiter of Europe; the standards of Italy flutter 
on the hills in sight of Rome, if, indeed, they do not at this hour wave 
grandly over the battlements of the Castle of St. Angelo and above the 
dome of St. Peter's; the Supreme Pontiff, in ceasing to be sole ruler of 
the old city of Romulus, becomes the guest and the profegé of the entire 
civilized world; the democratic tricolor begins to climb the towers of 
Madrid and Lisbon, of Milan, Florenceand Buda-Pesth; and Switzerland, 
who but yesterday from her loftiest peaks could descry naught but royal 
and imperial insignia around her limits, now sees the banners of kin- 
dred republics starting up all along her western and southern horizon. 
The Roman Council, the downfall of the Gallic Empire, the dawn of the 
European Republiean day, the unification of Italy and of the German 
Fatherland—such are the four grand acts in the mighty drama of this 
wondrous year that we have already witnessed. What shall the fifth and 
most glorious give us forthe climax? Let us hope that it may be the 
disbandment ef huge standing armies from the Atlantic to the Danube, 
and the fraternization of the peoples. 





* 
HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS ON THE ** EUROPEAN 
PLAN,” 


‘*Closed in consequence of robbery. Forty centimes, eight sous, fora 
small loaf worth two sous; one frank seventy centimes for bock beer, 
Justice has been done. Closed by order of the sovereign people till the 
end of the war."’ 

Such is the popular sentence and record upon the win- 
dows of Cotte’s restaurant in Paris. Its meaning is, that 
the fraudulent attempt to increase the price of bread and 
beer had caused the people not only to forsake the place, 
but to close it up, so soon as the advent of Republicanism 
gave them the power to make effective their freedom of 
thought by promptness of action. 

In this city iniquitous frauds are daily practiced by 
most of the restaurants and * hotels on the European plan.” 
There are some honorable exceptions, but they are few, 
and being of the better class, they do not benefit, even by 
example, the mass of the people whose distance from home 
force them to gather a scanty meal from some down-town 
restaurant. In these, or in the general run of hotels on the 
‘European plan,” a loaf of bread at forty sous (about eight 
cents), more than four times as large as the quantity given 
here for ten cents; and the bottle of ** bock beer” at ** one 
franc seventy centimes” (about nineteen cents), equal to five 
glasses of the beer for which ten cents a glass is charged 
here—would be quite a ‘*‘ godsend” to the empty stomachs 
and slender purses of the laboring men, to whom quantity 
is more than quality. But when it is realized that the 
quality of these articles in Cotte’s restaurant was far better 
than is known here, except at the very best of the Fifth 
avenue tables, then the comparison is the more striking. 

In no country in the world do people submit to such ex- 
actions and frauds in hotels as do these in America, or more 
especially in New York, in Brooklyn and in Jersey City. 

It is our intention some day to take up this matter in 
the most serious manner, and point out the specific cheats 
which are in daily practice, and nowhere so much as in 
the misnamed, miserable impositions known as “ hotels on 
the European plan.” 

The Parisians, in closing Cotte’s restaurant without vio- 
lence, and chalking upon its windows the frauds he sought 
to practice, have spread before the New Yorkers a practi- 
cal lesson which they should learn to make effective against 
all “hotels on the European plan,” and restaurants which 
deal out thin slices of beef, small cuttings of bread, half 
glasses of beer, and ali the hundred other smal/ cheate which 
are in hourly practice. Avoid these places as did Cotte’s 
customers, and if that does not answer, indict them for 
fraud, and close them legally. 
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BADLY SPELLING CaprEts.—Eighty-three candidates for 
West Point were rejected last summer because they could 
not spell correctly. This should rather be a reason for ad- 
mitting them. Officers should have mathematical minds, 
and the inconsistencies of our language are so great that 
young people with a tendency to mathematical justness are 
rarely able to accord English orthography with their mental 
promptings. The English language, like nearly all others, is 
based upon the dialects of savages, with such additions as 
the caprice of writers and loans from foreign tongues may 
have incorporated with it. Its inconsistencies are countless 
and often utterly absurd. The less proficient in spelling, 
therefore, that West Point youths may prove to be, the more 
likely will they show themselves able to make great military 
combinations or to conceive and perform great engineering 
attempts. 


the leaves that were budding then are not yet sere, | 


Moreover, subsequent | 
events singularly justified it, and we may safely conclude that the story | 




















THE HYPOCRITE’S WEAPONS—PHARISAICAL CANT. 


ambassador at Rome, to Count Daru, Ministerof Foreign Affairs at Paris, | 


When people cannot answer arguments it is their ac- 
customed way to resort to badinage, abuse or bluster, 
hoping thereby to keep the arguments from having their 
legitimate effect upon the people. This practice has be- 
come, by being constantly resorted to, quite admissible. 
It has been used most unsparingly by professed religionists. 
Anything that has been advanced that did not accord 
with the theories they have framed, and then made God 
responsible for, they combat by at once asserting that it is 
of the devil, and that to touch it is to be a fit subject for 
damnation and hell. In spite, however, of all this priestly 
kind of denunciation, facts and science have plodded their 
way along, until they who formerly denounced so fiercely 
see themselves in danger of being obliged to fall into the 
line of advocates in order to keep with the popular cur- 
rent. 

In no department of society has fiercer denunciation 
been received than in that which seeks to reform society 
by beginning at the root of the evil. Everybody that 
knows anything about society behind the scenes, knows 
that it is almost everything but the thing it should be— 
that it is false, hypocritical and unable to bear the light of 
day. Nevertheless, let any attempt be made to uncover 


this condition—to open it to public gaze—to suggest 
measures of reform—and straightway the whole pharisaical 
set of religionists and newspapers begin their denuncia- 
tions, by asserting that they who are thus engaged are just 

What 


consistency is this ; and how legitimate is the application ? 


what they are attempting to reform in society. 


Thus, if any attempt is made to reorganize society, or to 
better its conditions, the movement is at once denominated 
by some supposed opprobrious name, and its movers are 
denounced by all the filthy and disgusting epithets the 
language affords. As we have said before, we shall lead 
where truth points the way, regardless of all such pharisai- 
cal cant, merely saying to those who resort to it, take care 
that your own closets have not skeletons worse than you 
think you see in ours. 
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BIRTH AS IT SHOULD BE—MAN’S DUTY TO WOMAN, 


Whatever promotes human happiness is good and right 


ant t. 
Whatever diminishes or injures it is evil and wrong. Love 
is the desire to promote happiness, and is, therefore, the high- 
est duty and the essence of all duties of man. 
declared by Christ and by all great sages. 
by science and by all honest intuitions. 


So it has been 
So it is declared 
That which will ex- 
ist where boundless love prevails, is that which we should en- 
deavor to realize or at least to approximate. Where bound- 
less love prevails, all will have enough, and every woman, espe- 
cially every mother, will be free from all fear of want. Every 
child will be assured of support, and of a superior education, 
no matter what may happen. When this becomes the case, 
to conceive and bring forth a child will not be a censurable act, 
for the child will not be exposed to suffering and crime. It 
will be sure of a comfortable existence. 

The merit or demerit of maternity will not then be in- 
fluenced, in any degree, by considerations of the permanent 
or temporary relations of the parents. On the contrary, the 
sole criterion of merit will be the physical and mental con- 
dition of the offspring. The mother who produces an in- 
ferior child will be dishonored and unhappy in consequence, 
and she who produces superior children will feel proportion- 
ally blessed. When woman attains this position she will 
consider superior offsprings a necessity, and. be apt to pro- 
create only with superior men. Her intercourse with others 
will be limited, and the proper means will be taken to render 
it unprolific. Each generation will then be an improvement 
upon its predecessor, in a geometrical ratio, and the millen- 
nium will approach with a rapidity not otherwise attainable 
The improvement of generations which will come from the 
emancipation of woman, and her proper control of procre- 
ation, is the only hope of the world’s efficient regeneration, 
and the rapid progress is the inevitable result of that univer- 
sal love commanded by Christ but which he himself did not 
understand, and wuaich has been ignored by his followers. 

Our marital system is the greatest obstacle tc the regener- 
ation of the race. It springs from woman’s pecuniary de- 
pendence, and cannot be abolished until woman becomes in- 
dependent through a large sphere of action, and greater facil- 
ities for self-support. Herself and her offspring, especially 
the latter, should be sustained by all the love and wealth that 
may be required. The first duty now is, the emancipation 
of woman trom dependence by enabling her to help herself. 
The collateral duty, not to be postponed, is to sustain her by 
our love, sympathy, detference and admiration, while she is 
creating her proper sphere. 

The most chivalrous‘devotion to woman, far excelling that 
of the Knightly age, is now the highest duty of the reformer 
and the most efficient means of redeeming the world. 


aon" > . 
MoRE SUFFRAGE Converts.—The Saleswomen’s Early 
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Closing Association propose holding a mass meeting shortly, 
and have invited Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton to address 
them. The girls will hear an unanswerable lecture on woman 
suffrage, blended with the subject of the occasion. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE HAND. 


People have each two hands. In the education of youth 
only one seems to be generally considered. Children are told 
to hold their knives in their right hand when cutting their 
food, and, when the necessary operation is completed, to lay 
them down and use their forks while eating, still employing 
the right hand. The only further instruction they receive in 
regard to the left hand is to keep it clean in common with 
the right hand, and not get into the habit of thrusting in into 
their pockets. Thus the left hand is, with a large majority of 
people, a comparatively useless member, employed only 
to supplement the otherin all manual operations. This 
senseless custom has no foundation in the anatomy of the 
hand, or in any natural peculiarity of the human mind. As 
well might we teach children to hop about on the right foot, 
to keep the left eye closed and to stop the left ear with cot- 
ton, as to teach them to magnify the value of the right hand 
at the expense of the left. What excuse can there be for 
neglecting the early and careful instruction of both hands? 
This has been accomplished in many instances where the dis- 
ability of the left hand has been rectified in spite of all ob- 
stacles arising from bad habits acquired in childhood. Sur- 
geons sometimes transfer an instrument from one hand to the 
other during an operation, whenever convenience requires 
it, without the least awkwardness, and draftsmen are occa- 
sionally able to use both hands in coloring drawings; an im- 
mense advantage both to rapidity of work aad evenness of 
shading. Woodmen, at times, chop timber right or left-hand- 
ed, and carpenters often hammer or saw with either hand 
with equal facility. In all these cases the use of the left 
hand, in common with the right, gives very much greater ef- 
ficiency. 





MORE CONVERTS—MOMUS AT THE FEET OF 
JUPITER! 


We announce with pleasure the formation of another 
special guild under the Pantarchy. The Duarchs of this 
new Order will be known within its councils by the mystic 
titles of Mark Twain and Orpheus C. Kerr. To the outer 
world they will continue to be known as Sam Clemens and 
Ralph Newell. The Order will be entitled, “ The Univer- 
sockdologists,” or technically, ‘‘The Punchinellobipeds.” 
It has already a well-managed and finely-illustrated week- 
ly organ, conducted by the Duarchs, entitled Punchinello. 
This is the fourth widely-read and influential sheet in this 
city which has given its adhesion. We apologize to the 
Duarchs for not making this announcement earlier, as we 
are crowded by the rapid accumulation of Transcendental 
news in the Cardinary Sphere. 

———————— ® ------- 

The Sun very significantly heads the following dispatch 
“The New Political Power :” 

CHEYENNE, September &8.—Yesterday, Jones, Republican, was elected 
delegate to Congress. Mrs. Church Howe, wife of United States Mar- 
shal Howe, was the first woman who ever voted for delegate to Con- 
gress. The women voted generally throughout the Territory. 

This “ new political power” will soon swell into towering 
proportions and be the means of the greatest impetus for 
good that the human race has yet received. 
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THE TRUE ISSUE OF THE WOMAN'S RIGHTS 
QUESTION. 





ARTICLE IV.--MARRIAGE; ABSURDITY OF THE SACREDNESS 
CLAIMED FOR IT. 


In connecting and discussing marriage and the Bible with 
the question of woman's suffrage, my justification, if any 
were needed, may be found in the tact last stated in the pre- 
ceding article. 

Namely, that they have been discussed in relation by every 
other advocate of woman’s rights; the only difference be- 
tween them and myself being that they connect the questions 
incidentally—so said—and deny the direct relation. 

I couple them intentionally and assert the relation. 

In my opinion, however, neither apology nor excuse is 
needed from any person for discussing anything in any man- 
ner they choose. This concealment of opinions through fear 
of what one, or many, or all the world may say, is one of the 
forms of social slavery that I protest against with all my 
soul; and I may add, one of the causes that impels me to 
publicly treat the Woman Suffrage question in the way I am 
now doing. 

People prate of God's perfection, and the excellence of all 
his works, and in the face thereof spend their entire lives in 
heaping him with rebukes and contempt by trying to conceal 
what he has created or implanted within them. 

This everlasting mouthing about God—setting him up with 
praises of the tongue and knocking him down with the con- 
tradiction of acts—is very like Boffin’s skittles. 

The truth of the business is, nobody knows anything at all 
about Him, and “ that’s what’s the matter.” 

If the world would relinquish its idle worship of the un- 
known, and every human being regard themselves as the 
Deity, we should stand some chance then of becoming 
Christians; for each would vie with the other as to who 
should be the most perfect. 

Competition is the best, and it might almost be said, the 


only incentive to improvement; but who dares to think of 


competing with God ? 
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We can ouly stand aloof and wonder and worship; and 
there is a certain sense of degradation in always and forever 
prostrating one’s self before an eminence impossible to reach, 
and the very act of which is a constant reminder of our hope 
less inferiority. 

There is discouragement in always being held at arm’s 
length and in ignorance ; and in the matter of God-worship 
the feeling thus engendered eventually ends in absurd fanati- 
cism or total unbelief, neither of which is conducive to the 
good of humanity. 

Therefore, I say the Bible should be regarded as a history 
only ; commanding a larger share of respect, perhaps, than 
any other book, because of being the first known specimen of 
the art of writing or printing; but totally absurd when ap- 
plied aa a daw to this age and its requirements, simply because 
it was not written in this age. 

New conditions demand new laws; and the sooner people 
understand and act upon that sensible basis, the sooner shall 
we begin our improvement in the right way. 

The Bible becomes still more absurd when quoted in op- 
position to woman suffrage—or in favor of it—or as an au- 
thority for the sacredness of marriage and its continuance, or 
against polygamy, as exemplified at Salt Lake. 

Negro slavery received its death-blow through the thunder 
hurled from the platform and through the press by We1.dell 
Philips and Gerritt Smith; and without presuming to com- 
pare myself with them, I intend to do all in my small power 
toward the overthrow of that other slavery, more deeply 
rooted more subtle, more obscure and tenacious, and more 
demoralizing! than ever the slavery of the black man was. 

Whether it be agreeable to people to hear these questions of 
marliage, divorce, abortion and prostitution—of all things 
pertaining to the relation of the sexes—discussed or not, the 
time is coming, nay,is upon them, when they will not only be 
compelled to hear, but to decide. 

And that is precisely where the trouble exists; decision in- 
volves thought, and thought is labor; and so the majority of 
people reject all questions in order to evade the one. If the 
premises are denied, they cannot be expected to argue from 
them ! 

The surest indication of enlightenment is a willingness to 
hear a// questions and all sides to them; and that does not 
by any means involve the necessity of accepting any one of 
the views advanced, or of even considering them. 

The surest indication that the tyrannical intolerance which 
spat upon and crucified Christ; that threw Gallileo into a 
dungeon for uttering one of the most profound truths of 
science; that incited Salem to the burning of its inhabitants 
for witchcraft ; that tortured and imprisoned people for their 
religion ; still lives and finds its victims, is shown by that 
pig-headed stubbornness which refuses to hear! 

Laymen and good Christian ladies clasp their sanctified 
hands in horror, and cry “ Shame!’ at each daily revelation 
of some wife’s wrong, or outrage, or murder, and there an 
end. They never ask, “ Why is this?” 

Ministers deplore and denounce the same from the pulpit, 
exhorting their hearers not to go and do likewise; but they 
never probe the sore, nor seek to find and remove the under- 
lying cause, and why? 

Because it is woman’s inferiority as interpreted from the 
Bible! And this is why the Church is a ball-and-chain to 
progression. 

Ministers do not pat and smooth this terrible truth to keep 
it down because they do not recognize it, but because the 
people whom they should teach, instead of pandering to, have 
set them up for figure-heads; and figure-heads they must be, 
or, figuratively speaking, off go their heads! and with them— 
bread and butter. 

Until the Church agrees that there is but one creed—the 
Christianity of equality and charity—we shall have no Chris- 
tianity. 

Not the equality that bars the pulpit to truth, and honor, 
and intellect, and earnestness because it is embodied ina 
woman ! 

Not the equality that assigns to “ Poverty” a separate and 
distinct place on bare benches as if accursed of God and con- 
demned by man! 

Not the§charity that taxes the pockets of the poor to the 
uttermost farthing, taking bread from their children’s mouths 
and clothing from their backs, through this senseless super- 
stition of “lending to the Lord,” and for the purpose of 
building grand edifices where the “ elect’ may knecl in lux 
urious softness, to continue an intrigue with a neighbor's 
husband or wife, or devise plans for “bearing” the gold 
market or “cornering” corn, while the ministerial magnate 
beseeches a dlessing on all their works! 

The best possible favor to the Lord, in my opinion, is for 
people to take care of the body, and, through that, the soul 

Not the charity that passes indifferently by the thousands 
of desolate and forsaken victims of society who swarm our 
streets, hungry, cold, naked and sorrowing, while sending 
sympathy and assistance abroad to some far-away mission or 
the support of some foreign war ! 

I say, until the Church comes to believe that, not this, but 
the reverse of it, is true Christianity, and teaches its followers 
how to find and live by it—and until those same followers 
are followers of their teacher, indeed! we shall have no 
Christianity. 

Briefly, that Church is a mere mockery that profits by its 
religion or shows distinction among its proselytes. At pres 
ent it has neither liberality, charity, forbearance nor forgive- 
ness ; but is all selfishness, bigotry, arrogance and intolerance. 
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NE@VE rth less. people become more and more enlightens deach 


} 1 


year through the operation of a law beyond the control of 


man or Church; and, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
they are always in advance of their demonstrated idea. The 
Church and the marriage rite are contemporaneous as to their 
beginning and growth. I have expressed my opinion as to 
how the Church can fulfill a better and nobler destiny, and 
shall endeavor to prove the same of marriage. 

This universal fear or reluctance about the discussion of 
marriage cannot be accounted for save in one way; there is 
no remedy or better condition suggested by mere superficial 
thought, and as I have already said, thought is labor and 
therefore something to be deprecated. 

Wendell Philips has said, in replying to the many absurd 
assertions as to the results of suffrage for women, that “the 
broadest and most farsighted intellect is utterly unable to 
foresee the ultimate consequences of any great social 
change ;’ and I will round the sentence for him by adding 
what it suggests, namely, that the true course for honest and 
earnest people is to advocate what seems to them just and 
right, without troubling themselves about consequences. 

If they are right, their teachings will eventually prevail ; 
if wrong, there is an immutable law that will consign both 
them and their teachings to oblivion. 

If the present marriage system is the stronghold of excel 
lence claimed for it—if its results upon humanity and civili- 
zation cannot be improved—if unsusceptible of abuses to the 
detriment of progression—if all right in, and of itself, and all 
its bearings upon individuals, then surely investigation cannot 
harm it, and ought, theretore, not to be objected to. 

If it is wrong, or partially wrong, it not only needs inves- 
tigation and discussion, but reformation also. 

If a man is wrapped in a fine coat, complete in all the re- 
quirements of such a garment, fulfilling every anticipation of 
comfort and satisfaction in the wearing of it—and above all, 
with no tatters, nor filth, nor zame concealed underneath, 
which, if seen, would reveal neglect of duty or want of char- 
acter and honesty in wearing somethina not hisown, he would 
not shrink from talking of it or even comparing it with his 
neighbor's. 

On the contrary, in his well-pleased pride over so good a 
bargain, he would be rather glad to do so; and, perhaps, go 
so far as to say, “ Try it on, old fellow; see how it fits llow 
warm and comfortable it is! I dety anybody to find tault 
with that.” 

By way of parenthesis, who ever knew a iin to say the 
same to another of marriage ? 

Women, however, are proverbial match-makers, and for 
this reason there is no temporary escape from the friction of 
their misfit, such as men have, and * misery loves company.” 

But, to finish the simile, if this coat lacks all the essentials 
of the garment it appears, with arent or shabbiness under- 
neath, the owner would avoid talking of it lest the talk in 
vite examination, and thus expose that “something,” to 
cover which, makes the wearing of the coat a sham, 

Much might be said about the right of people to wear 
shams if they choose, and also the right to have their silence, 
and the motives therefor respected; and that is true. But 
not if the exposure of the one will save the many, 

Does not this sensitiveness about marriage, and the rela 
tion of the sexes, show plainly enough that there Is * some- 
thing rotten in Denmark ”’—some sham in the make-up 
some rent, or lack of completeness, or shameful mistake and 
dishonesty whose exposure would reveal a reprehensible 
weakness or criminal injustice ? 

Marriage is one thing and the relation of the sexes another : 
and if, perchance, the first is made good by the last, it is be 
cause the last proved to be what it sliould be, and not by any 
means because of the marriage rite 

Or, in other words, if husbands and wives live happily 
together, it is not because they are married, but because na 
ture’s law has ratified man’s 

Webster defines marriage as “ uniting in the closest union 
Wecomprehend it as involving something more than the 
mere bonding together of bodies—a union of purposes, svin- 
pathy of feeling, mutual obligation and concert of action ; 
but, unfortunately, we do not insist upon the fulfillment ot 
what we comprehend as just and true marriage 

Now, if there are none of these conditions, there ean be no 


union, and consequently there is no marris 


W hat then are the people who still live together alter having 
found that they cannot fulfill the requirements demanded by 
marriage ? These are ugly questions to ask; but it is time 
they were asked, and answered, in View of the sorrow, de 
eradation and crime which result daily from this enforced 


holding together of unconvenial and incongruous natures 


Whatever may be said to the contrary, woman’s inferior 


position is grounded in marriage, and finds its sustenance and 
perpetuation there 

The very formula of the marriage rite constitutes the man 
and woman who assume it only HAST ana Yat best: 
and the biblical references to it from which is derived th: 
idea, and also the authority, defines the relation clearly and 
emph tically by the invariable phir oad ier LO Wile inal 
* gti n him tow “| sv she alw Vs is tile yyective i!) | he as 


the 1) SSESSIVE, 


If that does not embody the property idea L don't know 
what does: thers is nothing equivocal about it, no clas 
anv other construction. “ True it will be said. * that 


it should be —it’s Divine Law 
So was negro slavery divine law, but it was tho 
to abolish that 





Now this divine law of murriave tinds its. 
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where slavery found its origin, and comes down to us from | 


that ancient time when polygamy and concubinage were its 
recognized and practical results. 

[It has been changing gradually from age to age, until now 
all law, custom and decency prohibit the having of more 
than one wife. 

Now, at what period between that time and this did the 
change begin, and by iwrhose authority ? 

Christ never married, neither did Mary, his mother, accord- 
ing to our formula; so that we are really following no exam- 
ple of Christ nor his mother, nor even their teachings, save 
indirectly. But we are following the old Levitical law and 
usage in a modified form; and if people insist upon that as 
divine law, by what right do they repudiate any portion of 
it by enacting laws against polygamy ? 

Ifaven’t the Mormons as much right to live according to 
the literal reading of the Bible as we to live in accordance 
And still further: Is it 
to choose the Old Testament for a 
euide as others to choose the New ? 





with an interpretation of the same? 
not as much their right 


And, on the other hand, if people may reject any portion | 
of that scripture which they profess to regard as supreme 
and unquestionable, why may not I reject it entire, and, fol- 
lowing in the direct line indicated, repudiate 
based upon it? 


all the laws 





Is the law on marriage better than the scripture which 
gave it birth? And if so, is that not judging the Judge, and 
substituting human wisdom for the divine ? 


Thus it may be seen that a precedent has been established ; 
and the possibility of an improvement on the present mar- 


riage system proved, by the improvements of the present age 
on the ancient or Jewish, or biblical—or whatever it may be 
termed—and the divine ! 

W hoever believes that our present system of marriage can- 
not be improved or bettered in any way, virtually repudiates 
the divine law, and proclaim themselves greater than God! 
Why? Why, because they can improve on Him, but nobody 
can improve on them ! 

Saran F. Norton. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


The gravest of all questions of political economy is that of 


a country’s money. <A very great deal more of the people’s 


this, would cease, and the vast horde of mere speculators who 


_ for all human ills is freedom ! who can retort so shrewdly 


_ down to details, regularly mistakes assertions for facts, and 


ing. 


to your course. 


nor never can be a reliable mercantile value to anything. 


Fluctuation is its direct result, while speculation, without 


spend their whole time in it, would of necessity be compelled 
to become producers of some kind. It will thus be seen that 
the first principles of economy are in direct opposition to the 
results coming from the use of gold as money; and that these 
declare that something should supersede its use as such, that it 
would be impossible to speculate upon ; something that would 
have such absolute and never varying value as could be posi- 
tively counted upon to endure a month, a year, a century or 
a thousand years, as the cases in question should respectively 
involve. Such a substantial thing might with propriety be 
called money, and in comparison to it gold would sink into 
utter insignificance and be forgotten. 
ns DOES 


PROF. WILLCOX TO MRS. NORTON—MARRIAGE 
AND SUFFRAGE. 


DEAR MADAME :—I confess myself unequal to the task of 
combating a debater of such various powers. My great re- 
spect for any woman who has the courage to hold and utter 
rare opinions on such subjects, and my deep admiration for 
one who can utter the splendid words, * The spr *ific remedy 


and so promptly, and take up asimple protest insuch a way 
as to force the protestant to speak again, both make me 
puzzled how to deal with a writer who, when she comes 


logic based on these often incorrect assertions for reason- 
But it is not because of your own views that I object 
I object to your trying to make me and 
others responsible for your views. When you say that the 
woman suffrage movement will abolish marriage, or that 
it can only win on that platform, you say what you may 
prove hereafter. But when you say that the advocates of 
enfranchisement publicly favor marriage and secretly dis- 
own it, you slander us by charging us with fraud. The 
National Suffrage Convention at Washington, of whose 
committees on arrangements and credentials I was chair- 
man, was attended by fifteen hundred persons from all 
parts of the country, including many of the foremost lead- 











common happiness depends upon money than even political 
economists generally suppose. Happiness is very closely 
allied to prosperity, and general prosperity in a country, can 
never obtain, unless it is under a sound financial system. 


Very few people understand what general prosperity means, | 


It does not mean vast sums of gold in the hands of a few of the 
inhabitants of the country, while the great majority struggle 
month after month for the absolute necessities of life. There 
may be a great deal of money in a country and still be very 
little general prosperity with the common people. The ques- 
tion of money has never been considered philosophically, nor 
with due regard to the common interests of humanity. It is 
always viewed from the standpoint of the wealthy, and usu- 
ally by the wealthy or by those in their direct interests. 

The producing classes, however, are beginning to awake to 
the fact that they have never been represented in any of the 
legislation that has been had regarding finance and the cur 
rency they have been forced to use. On the contrary they 
perceive that all legislation has been in the interests of capi- 
tal, and this perception is what is arraying these supposed 
two interests against each other. The facts existing have 
only to be considered to prove that our financial system is 
unsound, and this should be sufficient to force our legislation 
to take up the question, and to handle it in the light of the 
demands of the present utterly regardless of the superstition 
that has so long existed abeut the gold idol. 


The objectors to any thing as money, but gold, make much | 


of the need of it to make good the balances of trade between 
different countries. But these forget that gold is nothing but 
merchandise until the country has placed its indorsement 


upon it, and that it is this that gives it the character of money, | 


and that it does not derive this character from the fact that 
it is gold. 
simple guarantee that it is of a specific purity, after this, its 
value is determined by its weight. 
countries to pay balances against us, is sent and received, as 
so much by weight of a specific quality of gold, and not as 
so much of our national money. The force of this objection, 
then, is utterly destroyed by these considerations ; and es. 
pecially so, when this same gold, coined by our Government, 
is recoined by the country we send it to, Here it is distinctly 
proved that gold is not money, and that it is only a commodity 
which we produce and part with in exchange for other com- 
modities, and that it is just as valuable for this purpose if it 
goes direct from the mines where we produce it, to other 
countries, as it is if it goes by the way of a United States 
Mint, where it receives the indorsement of the Government. 

To go still deeper, there is ano more mischievous idea than 


that all paper money should be redeemable in gold which | 

: 
should alone be legal-tender, because everybody knows that | 
the amount of currency this country demands cannot by any | 


possibility ever be redeemed by gold, It may be redeemed by 
using the same gold coin over and over again, as it is again 
and again received and paid ; but just here is the difficulty ; 
for ten dollars of currency in reality have to be redeemed by 
the one gold dollar; this is the practice of specie payments, 


mischievous one it is, too; it is the sole idea that 
leads to great intlations and consequently to great collapses 
in finances and values 


and a most 


Under this system there never was 





ry . . . . | 
rhe indorsement of a country upon gold coin is a | 


Thus gold sent to other. 


ers in the movement. My resolution ‘ That a leading ob- 
ject of the movement is to hallow afresh and throw addi- 
tional safeguards around, the sacred marriage and family 
relations,” was reported by one who may perhaps be called 
a leader, Susan B, Anthony, and passed without a word of 
dissent. This fact accords with my whole experience 
during ten years of work in the cause. So when you (it 
may be without thought of what you were doing) charge 
us with deceiving the country, I naturally repel this ‘* posi- 
_ tive assertion unsupported by some kind of proof.” 

You say that you were driven away from the woman’s 
suffrage meetings by denunciation. The ‘“ new faces” that 
_you met there belonged to owners too timid to come con- 

stantly, and too timid, also, to tell you the main cause of 
their absenee. 


They feared to have their names mixed up 
in the papers with your views. Allow me to tell you that 
you were denounced and driven away for a good reason; 
namely, that you uttered your ideas so as to make others 
seem responsible for them. The effect of your action I will 
try to explain. 

The day after my protest appeared, I met in Philadel- 
phia an editor of a widely-read sheet, who said to me, “ I 
have always given the suffrage movement a good chance in 
my paper, but Mrs. Norton’s letter has quite changed my 
mind. I have written an article about the letter, warning 
my readers against the whole movement.” 


I quoted my 
protest and asked that the article should not appear, but 
without success. 

See, then, the cause for my protest. This and a hun- 
dred such things I foresaw as the outgrowth of your ac- 


your seeking to saddle them on this movement. 

Now, when I am urging liberty, which makes all real 
_reform possible and all quack reform hard; even if a 
friend of the movement does believe that its success will 
yield consequences which I, with most others, believe im- 
possible and bad, but which she thinks good, I object to 
her saying that this bad end is the true aim of the effort. 
She should speak distinctly for herself, not so as to com- 
promise me and others, 

In another letter | propose to examine your statement 
that suffrage will abolish marriage, and your far graver 
claim, that it should do so, 

Cordially, yours, 


J. K. HW. Winucox, 
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MARIE SEEBACH IN New YorkK.—To-night (Thursday, Sept. 22), the 
German Ristori, the great tragedy queen, Marie Seebach, makes her first 
appearance before a New York audience in Goethe's * Faust.*’ Man- 
ager Grau has re-opened the Fourteenth street Theatre, formerly known 
as the French Theatre, for the winter, and the inimitable Seebach, sup- 
ported by a company of first-class artists, is destined to be a leading at- 
traction of the season. The selection made for her first appearance could 
not have been more satisfactory to an American. ‘“Gretchen,”’ or 
** Marguerite,’ according to her European admirers, is the role for which 
Marie Seebach was born. Her gentle aspect, clear blue eyes, and serene 
loveliness, fills the persona! ideal of Marguerite. She is said to excel 
every other artist in that exquisite creation of Goethe. Her countrymen 
claim that the name of Marie Seebach will be entwined forever in the 
annals of the drama with that of Goethe. To-night the Fourteenth street 
Theatre will be filled to overflowing with her enthusiastic countrymen, 
and with many appreciative Americans. 








tion ; not of your opinions, nor their publication, but of 


' SONG. 


BY THOMAS C, LOMBARD. 


Kiss me, darling! when I kiss you, 
Kiss me back and back again ! 
Lips are only rosy petals, 
<isses dr ps of fragrant rain! 


Where's the harm, then? I could give you 
Reasons, dear ! for every one— 

Only that I may not tell them 
In the broad and garish sun. 


Take, at least I think, a sweet one! 
And I know you'll think with me, 
*Tis the Scripture: “ Do to others 
As thou'dst have them do to thee.” 
ee 
LADIES TO BE ADMITTED AS MEMBERS OF THE 


LIBERAL CLUB. 


i al 


At the anniversary meeting of the Liberal Club, Septem- 
ber 16, extensively reported in the papers, the task was as- 
signed to J. K. H. Willcox of announcing the resolution of 
the Club to invite women to an equal membership with men, 
which he did in the following speech : 


The Committee have given me the pleasantest part of this evening’s 
task; but before lenter upon it, ] am moved to comment on Mr. An- 
drews’ suggestion, that the Club should investigate Spiritism. When 
Prof. Draper, Prof. Vanderweyde, Prof. Elsbery and Dr. Lambert tell me 
that itis worth while to spend time thus, I shall begin to believeit. I 
am no materialist ; but physical specialists know, as no others can, the 
vast range of deception. I donot mean the juggling, swindling decep- 
tion which all honest Spiritists disown, but unwitting deception of sense. 
Whirl a brand about your head, you will see a ring ot fire. There is no 
ring, yet your sight tells you there is. This shows how the senses may 
be deceived : and when those who best know these illusions say that 
Spiritism will repay study, I shall think so. 
My gracious task is to extend cordial greeting to heaven's last, best 
gift to the Liberal Club—to give a hearty welcome, dear ladies, to you 
[applause]; to say that we hail your presence now, as the anspicious omen 
of your presence hereafter, as co-workers with us in seeking to solve ab- 
struse problems. This Club turns over a new leaf to-night. Heretofore 
men have believed that women’s strong feelings forbid them a part in 
research. We now recognize the worth of feeling. Henceforth we shall 
not treat knowledge as dry and passionless. We shall admit the power 
of imagination in leaping to truth and foreseeing proof. Woman's past 
influence in keeping imagination and religion alive in man and lifting 
him above piecemeal facts to heights whence broad views are gained, is 
acknowledged here by the presence of our lady friends. Enthusiasm, that 
greatand too often despised social force, we thus recognize in all its 
strength. Woman, moved thereby, with all the intensity of her nature 
to seek knowledge, will bring into this fleld earnestness and an honest 
aim from which much good must come. Knowing that 
‘* Far as the remotest line 

That bounds imagination’s lofty flight, 

Innumerable systems roll, ina 

Wilderness of worlds, at whose immensity 

Even soaring fancy staggers.” 

We fear not to call the ideal to help us understand the real, the truth, 
stranger and greater than fiction ; and, when Tyndall weeps at the sun- 
beam’s beauty, and Huxley signs a woman suffrage petition, we see that 
emotion, and woman its type, have their equal place in science. 

THE SEXLESS SOUL, 





Calvin B. McDonald is one of the most classic, eloquent and forcible 
writers on the Pacific coast. The sprightly columns of the Figaro, 
sparkling with gems from his brilliant pen, long since became a general 
favorite with the public. We transfer the following beautiful passage 
from his ready and voluminous pen, touching the nature and prerogative 
of the human soul, to the columns of the Pioneer ; 

** Suffrage, then, is nota question of color, but of sex. And what is 
sex? An ordination of nature for the perpetuation of the human race, 
relating only to the perishable body and not to the immortal soul. The 
imperishable soul has no sex; the everlasting mind has no sex: the 
angels and archangels have no sex, and that distinction is unknown 
among the viewless throng that march the causeways of the air; for it is 
unnecessary where there is neither birth nor death, neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage, and where no soul was ever divorced from the bosom 
of its love. It is not a slave-like body that votes; itis not the piece of 
paper that bears the inscription: butitis the absolute human will, the 
great, the God-like, indestructible, sexless soul!—that which is to live 
on and on after the last star shall have expired and departed from the 
desert heavens.—From the Pioneer, edited by Emily Pitt Stephens, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

BPPALDAO p> NN lala 

New YORK THE Mistress oF THE WorLD—NNEW YORK SuPLy- 
ING THE REST OF THE WORLD WITH THE FASHIONS.--While the French 
nation is convulsed with war, and all her prestige for furnishing the 
rest of the world with models of dress swept away, or 80 com- 
pletely paralyzed as to be of no account, New York is now assuming 
and proving her rightful claim to supremacy, and as it has long been a 
conceded fact that American ladies have a more refined and general ap- 
preciation of the proprieties of dress, it needs only a little enterprise on 
our part to confirm the opinion that is now somewhat fluctuating be- 
tween Paris and London, and must eventually be concentrated on 
New York as the mistress of the world. As an illustration, and 
proving the superiority of our American styles, we learn that 
Mme. Demarest has been furnishing one of the most popular 
fashion magazines published in London with her styles, which have 
appeated in the wood engravings in Demorest’s Monthly for more 
than a year past, and that Mme. has more recently received an order for 
a supply of her colored fashion plates, with instructions that no name is 
toappear onthem. Though not yet willing to give the credit, yet at the 
same time giving the best possible evidence of our ability, which we 
as Americans will soon make use of to settle the fact that New York is 
the Fashion Empire of the world. 
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New Pranos—HAtuet, Davis & Co’s New Scale Grand 
and Square Pianos are for the first time offered in the city of 
Philadelphia, by W. Redfield Phelps & Co., manufacturers’ 
agents, No. 927 Chestnut street. These Pianos have attained 
avery high reputation, wherever they have been in use, for 
tone, power and brilliancy, as well as perfection in touch, 
and are destined to become as popular with the musical 
dilettanti ot Philadelphia as they are elsewhere. The manu- 
factory is one of the largest in the United States, and has a 
capacity for turning out fifty Pianos a week. We speak un- 
derstandingly of these excellent Pianos. 


Corns Cured for 50 Cents. Each. 
UNIONS, CLUB AND INGROWING NAILS, EN- 


_ larged and Diseased Jointa, Chilblains, Frosted and Blistered Feet, 
etc., cured without pain by DR. W, BE. RICE, at New York Chiropodal Insti 
tute, 208 Broadway, cor. Fulton street. Evenings at 896 Broadway, cor. 20th 
street. 





Dr, Rice’s Annihilator cures Corns, Bunions, Nails, Tender Feet, ete By 
mail, 50 cents per package. 
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American Patent Sponge Co. 


R. E. Ronsrna, Esa. W. R. HortTen, Esq. 


President. Treasurer. 


MANUFACTURES OF 


Elastic Sponge Goods, 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Mattresses, Pillows, 
AND 
Church, Chair, Car and Carriage 


Cushions. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR CURLED HAIR. 
For all Upholstery Purposes. 


CHEAPER than Feathers or Hair, and 
FAR SUPERIOR. 
It is the Healthiest, Lightest, Softest, most 


Elastic, most Durable and BEST Material 
known for 


MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, CUSHIONS, &e, 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Makes the most LUXURIOUS and DUR- 
ABLE BEDS, MATTRESSES, PILLOWS 
and CUSHIONS of any material known. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Does not PACK and become MATTED like 
Curled Hair. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


is REPELLANT TO, and PROOF against, 
BUGS and INSECTS. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is the VERY BEST ARTICLE ever dis- 
covered for STEAMBOAT and RAIL CAR 
UPHOLSTERY. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is absolutely UNRIVALED for SOFA 
SEATS and BACKS, and for ALL UP- 
HOLSTERING PURPOSES. 

ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is the HEALTHIEST, SWEETEST, 
PUREST, MOST ELASTIC, MOST DUR- 
ABLE, and BEST MATERIAL IN USE 
for BEDS, CUSHIONS, &c. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND 


PRICE LISTS. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS MADE 
WITH 


Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, &c. 


——-— 


W. 0. D. Ford, Agent, 


524 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 
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BEST CABINET ORGANS 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 

That the MASON & HAMLIN CABINET, and ME- 
TROPOLITAN ORGANS are the BEST IN THE WORLD 
is proved by the almost unanimous opinion of profes” 
sional musicians, by the award to them of SEVENTY- 
FIVE GOLD and SILVER MEDALS or other highest 
premiums at principal Industrial Competitions within 
afew years, including the MEDAL at the PARIS EX- 
POSITION, and by a sale very much greater than that 
of any similar instruments. This Company reanu. 
facture ONLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS, and will not 
make ‘‘cheap organs’ at any price, or suffer an in. 
ferior instrument to bear their name. Having greatly 
increased their facilities for manufacture, by the in- 
troduction of new machinery and otherwise, they are 
now making BETTER ORGANS than EVER BE- 
FORE, at increased economy in cost,which, in aecord 
ance with their fixed policy of selling always at least 
remunerative profit, they are now offering at PRICES 
of INFERIOR WORK. FOUR OCTAVE ORGANS, 
Plain Walnut Case, $50. FIVE OCTAVE ORGANS, 
Double Reed, Solid Walnut Case carved and paneled, 
with FIVE STOPS (VioLta, Diapason, MELopia, 
FLUTE, TREMULANT), $125. Other styles in proportion. 

Circulars with full particulars, including accurate 
drawings of the different styles of organs, and much 
information which will be of service to every pur- 
chaser of an organ will be sent free, and postage paid, 
to any one desiring them. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont st., Boston; 596 Broadway, New York. 














DEMAREST & WOODRUFF. 


628 & 630 BROADWAY, 
“OUR LANDANTETES,” 
*“ BANKERS’ BROUGHAM,” 
LANDAUS, CLARENCES, COUPES, 
COUPE ROCKAWAYS 
Our Specialties for the Fall Trade. © 





WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 
Sewing Machine Co., 


No. 658 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


DANIEL D, YOUMANS, 
FASHIONABLE HATTER AND FURRIER, 


717 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK, 


Will soon REMOVE to 719 BROADWAY, his own 
Store, where his Fashionable Goods can 
be seen to advantage. 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


(SUCCESSORS TO SMITH & LOUNSBERY,) 


CARPET AND FLOOR 


OIL CLOTH WAREHOUSE, 


T38 BROADWAY, 
(Between Fourth Street and Astor Place) 
NEW YORK, 





KRircCoOoM wiNDEWU bY PRYSICILANS, 





BEST SALVE IN USE, 

Sold by all Drugyis : »CenNts, 

JOUN F "HENRY, | 

Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place. | 
NEW YORK, 


my UBSCRIPTION SHEET 
= 


FOR THE 


BASIC OUTLINE OF UNIVERSOLOGY, 


Electrotyped and soon to be published. 
BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE Work.-—-I. The Text; II. 
The Commentary; III. The Annotation. The Text 
is the basis of the othertwo. The Commentary con- 
sists of auch additional original matter as has been 
prepared in direct connection with the Text, for its 
greater elucidation, or on minor particulars. The 
Annotation includes extracts from other authors, and 
from Mr. Andrews’ previous manuscripts, upon points 
related in some measure to the subject treated of in 
the Text or the Commentary. IV. A Vocabulary or 
Glossary is prefixed, containing definitions of all phi- 
losophic and other unusual terms. V. A Digested 
Index to the entire work, of nearly 100 pages. The 
whole will be comprised in 9v0 pp., 8vo, containing 
Eighty Illustrative Diagrams. 

The Author says in conclusion: 

I have thus laboriously brought to a conclusion that 
Preliminary Treatment of Universal Doctrine upon 
Md hich I have thought it fitting to be ‘stow the name of 

“Basic Outline of U niversology.’ Whether this 
Treatise shall meet aft once with the welcome recep- 
tion and grateful ap preciation of many minds—the 
anticipation of which has served to brik ghten my soli- 
tary pathway in the deep recesses of abstract contem- 
plation for thirty years—the event alone can deter- 
mine. * * The Signs of the Times may indicate, 
and Science may c onfide ‘ntly predict; but the prevision 
of Science, in this behalf, is not yet perfectly secured 
from the possibility of error. ‘The Principles of Uni- 
versology ure held to be infallible; but no personal 
infallibility is claimed for its e xpone nt.—[|An Avtract 
from the Work.) 


jer All names received previous to publication, 
will, unless ordered to the contrary, be placed in the 
printed list, now being prepared, of the first patrons 
of the work. 

ce There will be a limited edition of the work 
published on Large Paper 4to, bound in cloth (to 
subscribers only), at $15 per copy; to non-subscrib- 
ers, if there should be any copies of it left over, the 
price will be raised to $20 per copy. The regular edi 
tion, 8vo, bound in cloth, will be furnishe . at &7.50 
per copy. Payable on delivery of the Work. 

Subscribers will please send their names at their 
earliest convenience, to 

DION THOS, 
Publisher, 142 Nassau street, New York. 

te Please signify which edition, and the number 

of Copier 8 you desire. 


“Mataal Guarauty. ‘Life Assoviati io, 


No. 98 Broapway, NEW YORK, 
ls Original and Improved System...<72 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 
ACCESSIBLE TO RICH AND POOR ALIKE. 


renee with — ulars, gratnitously. 


+ a 


VM“ sLE. CHRISTINE NILLSON, 


Max Strakosch resp ectfully announces the (2d) 
second - iT maining concerts of the first series of 

MLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
which will take place on the following dates 

Wednesday Evening, Septe mber 21, 

Friday Evening, September 23, and 

FIRST GRAND NILSSON MATINEE 

Saturday, September 24, at Two, 
Monday Evening, September 2, 

Wednesday Evening, September, 28, 
Friday Evening, September 30, 
SECOND GRAND M ATINEE | 
Saturday, October 1, at Two o'cioc 

MLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON will be assisted by 
the following eminent artists ; 

Miss Annie Louise Cary, contralto, Royal Italian 
Opera, London ; 
Signor Brignoli, the distin; cnished tenor: 
Signor N. Verger, the eminent barytone £ 
Mr. Henry Vieuxtemps, the renowned violin virtuoso; 
r. James M. Wehili, solo pianist and conductor. 
The grand orchestra will be under the direction of 
MAX MARETZEK, 
GENERAL ADMISSION, $2 

Reserved Seats $8 and #4 each. 

Reserved Seats to Matinee, $3. 

The three (3) dollar and four (4) dollar reserved seats 
for either concert and also matinees can now be had, 
commencing at 9 A. M., at the 

GENERAL NILSSON TICKET OFFICE. 
BAT STEINWAY HALL, ON FOU RT EENIH ST. 

Branch Ticket Offices are at Schirmer’s, 701 and 
also at 114 Broadw ay. 


~—- - Se oe | 


VM ADAME MARIE SEEBACH. 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, 
(formerly known as‘** Theatre Francais.”’) 
Mr. Grau has the honor to soncnace the 
DEBUT af Sa 


CELEBRATED TRAGEDIENNE, 
MADAME MARIE SEEBACH, 
with her new and brilliantec — iny, for 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 22, AT 8. 
The initial performance will be the prod uction of 
Goethe's sublime creation 
FAUST, FAUST, 
with an unequalled distribution of the characters. 
MARIE 8S SEEB ACH in ma ryreat role of 
GRETCHEN., 
Only gSoebach Ticket Office, SCHIRMER’S music 
store, No. 701 Broadway. 


p™ NG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


We shall publish, in time for the centennial of the 

great maestro, a Chromo 
PORTRAIT OF BEETHOVEN, 

after the celebrated original by Schimon, in the Royal 
Library at Berlin. 

Life size, 2344x118. Price per copy unframed, £20 

Cabinet size, 11x14 “ - ae 5 

For pric es, including frames, as well as for further 
varticulara, see the August number of the * Musical 
Vorld.”’ or apply to the publishers 

These chromoa will be sold by subscription only. 
Subscriptiong may be sent in through any Art or 
Music Store, or direct to 


L. PRANG & Co. 
ART PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON, Mase 


Lamp, 


NAOH & FULLER 


DINING, 
LUNCH, 


OYSTER 


AND 


COFFEE 
ROOMS, 


Nos. 39,40 & 41 PARK ROW, 


AND 


147, 149 & 151 NASSAU ST. 


LARGEST PLACE 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


COME AND SEE. 


~ NAMI & FULLER 


DINING, 
LUNCH, 


OYSTER 


AND 


COFFEE 
ROOMS, 


Nos, 39, 40 & 41 PARK ROW, 


AND 


147, 149 & 151 NASSAU ST, 


LARGEST PLACE 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 





eo "Send for ** Prang’s Chrom Journal.’’ contais 
ing iiluetrated and descriptive list of our publics ations, 
mailed free to any address on receipt of pout. ALC J . 
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Aoodhull & Elatlin's Baws 


Oot. 1, :870. 
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BEST FAMILY SOAP. 


Liberal inducements 
TO PURCHASERS, 


- Riese Family. 


THE MYR’ LE SOAP COMPANY is a corporation 
organized ut hong « Laws of the State of New York 
and transa ts business through the Agency of | 
DANFOR 1 Bre MTHERS, at 40 MURRAY STREET, 
New York City Ir offers to the public its GOLD 
MEDAL sO ae. boxes of 40 lbs., at $5 a box, 
and pives pt rs an Opportunity for dividends on 
each box nds ‘ranging from §5 to Uagtipes 
On each | } es sold, and a8 so00On as each 10,000 
ghall be sold, there will be 327 cash dividends 
made, va from 2&5 to $50, and amounting to 
$2.50 \nd when 50.000 boxes shall have been 
gold. ther Wil be a Final Grand Dividend of $32,- 
5M) A BHOWN STONE HOUSE, | 
in Brooklyn (the Deed of which has been left with | 
t! safe it posit Company, 146 and 148 Broadway), 
in trust for the purchaser of the fortunate box, and the 
bala in such dividends, from $5 to $1,000 each. 

! wi L be 


345 000 DIVIDED TO PURCHASERS. 


1.655 Serial Dividends, and 866 Final Dividends. 
ikiny 2,501 dividends in all. Purchasers of this 


GOLD MEDAL SOAP 


will receive a properly numbered bill of purchase for 


en h and eve Yu box purchased, the holders of which | 
Wil I sh ure in t » Divide nds in c ach of the 10,000 b Xes 
to which their bil is of purchase belong. and then ALL 
Will share in the Final Grand Dividend, when 50,000 


boxes shall hi 


NOT A GIF’ ENTERPRISE. 


This plan should not be classed with the numerous 


uve been sold, 


gift enterprise humbugs It is an honest and legiti 
mate bus iness plan forintroducing to public notice :the 
Superior Goods of an Established and Reputable Cor- 
poration. ‘Phe plan is set forth in detail in the cir- | 
cilars of the Company, whic ‘ can be had at 40 

Murray street, or of any of the 4 rous local a vents, 
and in which reference is sade by permission, to a 
large nt um by r of well-known business and public men 
as tothe integrity and honorable management of the 
MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY, 


THE SOAP HAS NO SUPERIOR. 
Purchasers will 


pet a box of Soap ataslowa price 
the 





STEINFELD'S 


THE FRENCH COGNAC BITTERS, manufactured 


by the VinE GrRoweRs’ Society of Cognac, France, 

under the supervision of the Chevalier Le Roche, 
| M. D., Surgeon-General of the French Army, are the 
-only GENUINE BITTERS imported in this Country, 
where they were first introduced with remarkable 
success during the Cholera of 1832. Subsequently, 
during the raging of the Yellow Fever at Norfolk, 
Virginia. These bitters were administered by the 
Directors of the Hospital, where, in both cases, nota 
single patie nt who had used them died. 

THE COGNAC BITTERS purify the blood and 
strengthen the system, eradicate the effects of dissipa- 
tion, maintain the human trame in a condition of 
healthfulness, dispel the Blues and all mental distem- 
| pers.,and relieve those whose sedentary habits lay them 
open to depression. They prevent and cure Bilious 
and other Fevers, Fever and Aque, Chills, Diarrhea, 
Duyse ntery, Dyspepsia, Sea-Sickhness, Cholic, Cholera, 
Cholera Morbusand every complaint incidental to diet 
or atmosphere. Ladies will find them ‘a sovereign 
boon, as they eradicate all traces of Debility, Nervous- 
ness, Inertness, and diseases peculiar to the sex. 

Thousands of Testimonisls can be seen at 


Office of 

" STEINFELD’S 

French Cognac Bitters. 
THE CORDIAL COGN AC BITTERS, 


the 


as same quality can be purchased in any mar- 

ket: an article warranted to be of the VY ERY FIRST 

QUALITY for family and laundry use; an articie | 
every family wants and most have; an article worth | 
every cent the y pay for it, and, in addition, without | 
the risk orloss of one cent, will share in the liberal 

dividends to be made 


PURCHASE AT ONCE, 


DANFORTH BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAMILY AND 

TOILET SOAPS, 

GENERAL AGENTS 
MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY, 
' 40 MURRAY STREET. 

NEW VORK, 
THE 
RAILROAD DEPOT 


ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


= wing purchased the privilege and sole right of Ad- 
rtising in all the Depots along the route of the Mor- 


ris and Essex Railroad, | beg to solicit your kind fa- 
Vors , 

For those who desire their names an‘ specialties 
constantly before the public, there can be no better 
medium, as the Depots are constantly refilling with 
residents and strangers—the great centre of attraction, 
both in city and country, being the Railread Depot. 


l! Advertisements will be neatly framed and kept 
(pont ‘| order 
Parties not alte: ady having Show Cards are requested 
to have them made of the following sizes: 


in 


PRICES, 
FOR ONE SHOW CARD IN ONE DEPOT. 
Size of Frame, 6in. by Yin. $3 per annum, 

“ we Gin. by Isin. | 
' ‘ *t Qf ss 
Vin, by 2in. f 

. in. by isin. $8 " 

For Larger sizes, where the Frame is furnished, $4 


per square foot perannum, 
DISCOUNT. 

same Advertisement 

pot, a discount of 1 per cent, 

allowed. Viz. 

For 5 Depots - - - 

+ ) »* 


For the in more than one De- 


for each Depot will be 


5 per cent. 
- - 10 ada 


30 a) ‘ “ 
Special contrac’s made on 


30 “ 
application tothe Railroad 


Depot Avertising Agency, William B. Humphreys, 17 
Cedar street, N. Y 
TERMS 
All Amounts leas than S25, ¢ ‘ash. 
All Amounts less than £1 1), half Cash, remainder in 
three and Fix months. 


reramounts, special agreement, 
lI’. O. Box 6 717 
THE PATENT 


ROTARY TREADLE 


Is the only practical device ever invented te runa 


Sewing Machine 


atany desired speed, without fatiguing the operator. 
BENEFICIAL to the HEALTH, 
similar towalking. The hands are 
as the feet control the action of the Machine. 
STARTING, STOPPING or REVERSING at will. 
any one can operate it without 


the action is 


always at the work, 


is 


instruction, 
It is perfectly Noiseless, 
PRICE EIGHT DOLLARS, 
’”” Applied to all First-class Sewin q Machines. 
Manufactured and Sold by 


SIBLEY & WEST, 
636 BROADWAY, near BLEECKER ST 
NEW YORK, 


| These Bitters have an agreeable taste, 
in the State can now testify, using them rather as an 
ordinary drink than as a medicine. Their healing 
properties exert themselves within five minutes, and 
speedily eradicate the complaint. They sre of infal- 
ible efficacy in all and every of the following dis- 
eases : 


as thousands 


Diarrhea, Cholera, Fevers, Ague, Colic, 


Bilious Attacks, Blues. 


Large consignments have been forwarded during 
the past year into the Southern States, and their heal- 
ing virtues were found to be triumphantly successful 
in withstanding the ravages of 


Yellow Fever in the Clitles of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, 


ee ~ 





STE INFE LD’s 
French Cognac Bitters. 


SyracusE, Nov. 14, 1858 

| Dear Prerson—You are aware that I have been for 
, a long time severely afflicted with a deranged stomach, 
|and have received no benefit from the counsel of my 
doctors or the use of various quack medicines. By 
your advice, I brought home with me a bottle of 
STEINFIELD’S COGNAC BITTERS, and in conse- 
quence of its operating so charmingly upon my diges- 
tive organs, I am anxious to have more of it at once. 
Won't you step into 70 Nassau street, and direct the 
agent to pack up five or six bottles securely, and send 
| ut once by American Express’ Let the bill follow to 

pay onreceipt. If the agent has any objection to do 
so, you will be kind enough to pay and draw on me 
for the amount. If he sells cheaper by the dozen, see 
that I have the benefit of it. 

Yours truly, 





M. BALLARD. 


Mr. STEINFELD—Sir; I wish to bear testimony to 
the efficacy of your ** Bilious and Cognac Bitters." My 
wife was troubled for many years with Chronic Diar- 
rhoea and alternate periods of Costiveness, lasting a 
number of days together, which caused a general de- 
rangement of the entire system. After trying the 
skill of several physicians,both Allopathic and Homeo- 
pathic, who afforded only temporary re'ief, the last 
one employed recommended her to use your Bitters, 
to the exclusion of all other medicine. 

It was procured and taken, a gradual improvement 
in her health commenced, and instead of being con- 
fined to her room sick and weak, and suffering by day 
and by night, she now arises in the morning, attends 
to her domestic duties through the day, walks out a 
distance from home, and feels as well as can be ex- 
pected for a person whose constitution has been so 
undermined by disease. 

We consider the change attributable (under the 
blessing of our Creator) to your “ Bitters,’ and would 
recommend it to all those who are afflicted with those 
diseases which the medicine is designed to cure. 

Yours, with respect, 
JOHN PLYMMER, 
No, 46 Carroll street, South Brooklyn. 











| THE WONDER OF THE WORLD! 


| This valuable compound was prepared in Europe, 
, and brought to its present state of perfection and use- 

fulness after years of toil andresearch. It has been 
used in the first hospitals, and received the approba- 
tion of the most celebrated Physicians in the old 
country. 

In the United States, particularly in this city, as 
well as in Europe, it has received the most unbounded 
approbation; and it has never failed, in one single 
instance, to produce a perfect cure. No fi imily should 
be without it an hour, as many valuable lives may be 
saved by its use, 


Wholesale Dealers who sell these Bitters will be 
presented with a bronze figure. 24 inches in height, 
and a breadth of 20 inches, with a glass barrel at- 


tached, holding two gallons, 
STEINFE LD, 
Sole prowess and Agent ‘ Amertea, 
+ Warren Street, - Y. City. 


H. K. THURBER & CO,, 


Principal Agents, 
Cor. Chambers and Greenwich streets. 
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A. —JAMES McCREERY & CO 
L 


Broadway and Eleventh street, 
will open 
On MONDAY, September 19, 
fresh novelties, just received, in 
Fall Dress Goods, 
an elegant line of 
plain Silks 
in all the new Fall Shades, at 
Trimming Silks and Satins to 
An immense stock of 
Black Gros Grain Silks 
at extremely low prices. 
Irish Poplins 
in new shades and all qualities. 
6-4 Serges for ladies’ costumes. 
A full assortment of 
French Merinoes, 
from 75c. upward, 
Empress Cloth in all colors 
from 50c. upw ard. 
An elegant line of Satin de Chenes 
from 75c, upward. 
Mourning Goods 
in all the newest and most desirable fabrics. 
Bluck Silk Velvets in all widths and qualities. 
British Mixed Dress Goods, in great variety from 25c. 
Several cases of French Chintz Calicoes (fall styles) 
at 30c. Several cases of English Chintz Calicoes (fal! 
styles), at 25e. A fine stock of Tycoon Reps, of which 
we make a specialty. American Delaines, Ginghams 
and Prints, trom 7c. upw ard. 


A- —_JAMES McCREERY & CO.. 


Broadway and Eleventh streei, 


) 75. 
atch. 





will open, 
MONDAY, September 19, 
novelties in Shawls, 
for the carriage and promenade, 
Also, 
Ladies’ Shaw] Costumes, 
in many designs not before exhibited. 
India Shawls and Scarfs, 
in beautiful designs and colorings, 
at cost of umportation. 


A —JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

l ° Broadway and Eleventh street, 
would call the special attention of 
Hotel and Housekeepers about refurnishing 
for the winter 
to their splendid Stock of 
Housekeeping Gooda, 
which we are offering 
at extremely low prices. 

Richardson's Irish Linens, in every make and num- 
ber, at gold prices; 8-4 Scotch, German, Irish and 
Barnsley Damasks, from 75c. to the finest imported. 

A large lot of Damask Cloths,with Napkins, the finest 
goods imported, at gold cost. 

10-4 Barnsley Sheeting, 90c. %& er $1 per 
dozen upward. Domestic Goods in all the popular 
brands, at package prices. 


All-Wool Blankets, in all the leading makes, from 
$3 50 upward. A full assortment of Marseilles Quilts 
from $250. A complete assortment of the Celebrated 
Golden Gate and California Prize Blankets much 
under former prices. Crib Quilts and Blankets in 
great variety. Plain and Plaid Opera Flannels, in 
shades and patterns entirely new. 


Our stock of Flannels comprises al] the most popular 
makes in the market at very attractive prices. 





The Best Ladies’ Magazine. | 


A Combination of the Useful, the Entertain- 
ing and the Beautiful! 


DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


THE MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE OF AMERICA. 


Contains the essential of all others, including the 
utilities of the Household and Home interests in all 
its departments. 

The only reliable Fashions in all their details, 

The beauties and utilities of Literature, Poetry, 
Sketches, Stories, Music and every branch of enter- 
taining and useful reading calculated to enliven 
and elevate society and make our homes attractive, 
useful and happy. Yearly, $3, with a choice froma 
large list of remniuma, including the invaluable book 

‘How to Talk, How to Write, How to Behave and 
How to do Business,"’ 600 pages, bound in cloth and 
gilt, $2 25; or a beautiful Parlor Cromo, worth $5, and 
numerous other posmnumne worth from §2 to $10 to 
each eubeceeer. Addre 

é' JENNINGS DEMOREST 
838 Broadway, New York. 

We call attention to the originality and supremacy 
of our fashion department. 

Ladies living in the interior, and especially those 
who only wish to take one magazine, will find it to 
their advantage to take one that is fall and complete 
in its details, and upon whose styles and accuracy they 
can rely. 

Splendid premiums for clubs, including a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, for only 20 subecribers. A 
Webster's large unabridged Dictionary, for only 8 
subseribers. Gold Watches, China, Tea and Dinner 
Sets, Silver and Plated Ware, Accordeons, Flutes, 
Guitars, Clocks, Lamps, and numerous other de- 
sirable and valuable articles, given as premiums on 
extraordinary liberal terms. Single copies of the 
Magazine, 25 cents, mailed free. Specimen copies, 
with circulars, mailed free, on receipt of 18 cents. 


senha ™ 
JENNINGS DEMOREST. 
838 Broadway, New York. 


The Best Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY YOUNG AMERICA, 
Always sparkling with entertaining Stories, Poems, 
Puzzles, Music, Travels, vere. aria Games, and other 
entertaining features, all profusely illustrated. Single 
copies 12c., post free. Yearly $1 50, with a choice of 
the following beautifuland valuable premiums to each 
subscriber: A fine Parlor Cromo, worth $5, and equal 
to an oil painting: or a fine Morocco gilt-edge Pocket 
Bible; ora fine pearl-handle two-blade Pocket-knife 
and a Pallet of best Paints; ora superior Spy-Glass ; 
or the Book of Adventures, price $1; or a choice of 
the splendid premiums offered to single subscribers to 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, hapten for clubs, 
Specimen, with circulars, mailed free on receipt of 10 

cents. Aa, 
. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, New York. 
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ILCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY have already in their 
employ 75 girls and women (as operators and teach- 
ers), and the rapid growth of their business con- 
stantly demand new additions to the force. 
They give thorough instruction free to all whether 
ve hasers or not. 





wo AN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 





No. 128 Second Avenue, corner Eighth Street, N. Y. 
For announcement of Fall Term and particulars ad- 
dress the Secretary of the Faculty. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, 
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E. P. NEEDHAM & SON 


PUBLISH 


“The Silver Tongue” 
AND 
ORGANIST’S REPERTORY, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


For Organ-players and the music-loving and story- 

reading public generally. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 

FIFTY CENTS PER YEAR. 


Sample Copy mailed Free to any Address. 





Send to the 
“SILVER TONGUE” 
OF 

E. P. NEEDHAM & SON, 
143, 145 and 147 East 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BEEBE & COMPANY, 
HATTERS, 
AND 
MEN’S FURNISHING 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


No. 160 BROADWAY, 


FACTORY 


GOODS, 
FINE SHIRTS, 


NEW YORK. 


TO THE LADIES! 


MADAME MOORE'S 
plexion are reliable and contain no poison. 





Preparations for the €om- 


AQUA BEAUTA 


removes Freckles, Tan and Moth Patches, 


CARBOLIC WASH 


cleanses the skin of eruptions of all kinds, 
each. Her 


NEURALGIA CURE 


needs but to be tried to be appreciated. $1 per 
bottle. Sent promptly on aa of price. sales- 
room, 683 Broadway, New York 


VRIE RAILWAY.—T RAINS LEAVE 
depots, foot of Chambers street, and foot of 
Twe nty-third street as follows:— 

aime” Ex ress ke * leave Chambers street at 
8 A. AM..5 . M. and 7 P. M. daily. et 
Twenty third hows ty 7:45 A. M., 9:45 A. M., and 5 
and 6:45 P. M. daily. New and improved ironing 
Room Coaches will accompany the 10 A. M. train 
through to Buffalo, connecting at Hornellsville with 
magnificent Sleeping Coac hes running through to 
Cleveland and Galion. Sleeping Coaches will accom- 
pany the8 A. M. train from Susquehanna to Buffalo; 
the 5:30 P. M. train from New York to Buffalo and the 
7 P.M. train from New York to Rochester, Buffalo 
and Cincinnati. An Emigrant Train leaves daily at 
7:45 P.M. 

For Port Jervis and Way, *11:30 A. M. and 4:30 P. 

. (Twenty-third street, *11:15 A. M. and 4:15 P. M.) 

For Middletown and Way, at 3:30 P. M. gee 
third street, 3:15 P. M.); and, Sundays only, 8:30 
M. (Twenty-third street 8:15 A. M.) 

For Graycourt and Way, at *8:30 A. M. (Twenty- 
third street, *8:15 A. M.) 

For Newburgh and Way, at8 A. M., 3:30 and 4:30 P. 
M. (Twenty-third street 7:45 A. M., 3: 15 and 4:15 P. M). 

For Suffern and A? 5 and 6 P. M. (Twe nty-third 
street, 4:45 and 5:45 P. M). yg train, *11:30 P. M. 
(Twenty-third street *11:45 P. } 

For Paterson and Way, ag ‘Twenty- third street 
depot, at 6:45, 10:15und 11:45 A. M.; *1:45, 3:45, 5:15 
and6:45 P.M. From C hambe ra street de pot, at 6: “45, 
10:15 A. M.; 12 M.; *1:45, 4, 5:15 and 6:45 P. M. 

For Hackensack and Hillsdale, from Twenty-third 
atreet depot, at 8:45 and 11:45A. M.; $2:15, 3:45, $5:15, 
5:45 and 46:45 P. M. From Chambers street depot, 9 
A. M.; 12 M. ; $2:15, 4,$5:15, 6 and 36:45 P. M. 

For Piermont, Nyack, Monsey and Way, 
Twenty-third street depotat 9:15 A. M. ; t12:45, +3:15, 
4:15, 4:45, and +6:15 P. M., and. Saturdays only, 2a 
11:45 P. M. From Chambers street depot at 9:30 A. M.; 
+1, 43:30. 4:15, 4:30, 5 and +6:30 P. M.; Saturdays only, 
+12 midnight. 

Tickets for passage and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and or- 
ders fer the checking and transfer of Baggage may be 
left at the Company’s offices—241, 529 and 957 Broad- 


75 cents 





from 


way: 9% Chambers street; 38 Greenwich street ; 
corr i: th street and Third avenue, Harlem; 338 
Fuiuw: street, Brooklyn; depots foot of Chambers 


street and foot of Twenty-third street, New York; 
No. 3 Exchange Place and Long Dock Depot, Jersey 
City, and cs the Agents at the principal hotels. 
L. a June 13, WM. R. BARR, 
1870. G'! Pass’r Ag’t. 
1 only. at ' Piermont and 
Yyack only. 
AND HU D- 


—Trains leave Thirtieth 


Gen 18 
*Daily. * For, 


EW YORK CENTRAL 
son River Railroad. 
street as follows: 
8 A. M., Chicago Express, Drawing Room cars at- 
tached. 


10:30 A. M., Special Drawing Room car Express for 


Chicago. 

11 A. M., Northern and Western Exprese, Drawing 
Room cars attached. 

4 P.M. Montreal Express, Drawing Room cars at- 
tached. 

7 P. M., Pacific Express, with Sleeping cars through 
to Chicago without onange, via M.C.R.R. Also L 
5. ane % S. R. (Daily 

11P.M Night E xpre es, Sleeping cars attached, 

2 P.M. Hudson train. 

7A. M. and5 P. M., Poug hkeepsie trains, 

9:45 A. M., 4:15 and 6:15 P. M., Peekskill trains, 

5:30 and 7:10 P. M. Sing Sing trains 

6:30, 7:10, 8:50, 10 and it: 50 A. M., 1: 30,3 4:25, 5:10, 
8 and 11:30 P. M., Yonkers trains. 

(9 A. M,. , Sunday train for Poughkeepsie.) 

H. VANDERBILT, Vice’Pres’t. 

New York, May 2. 1870. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


For an unrivaled specific for the complexion send 
addressed envelope and one dollar to PROF, LEON, 








1,270 Broadway, New York. 
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TEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR 
i WOMEN, corner of Second avenue and Twelfth 
street, 
Regular session commences Tuesday, November 1; 
the Preliminary course, October 4, 1870. 
Address the Dean, Dr. C. S. LOZIER:;: or, D. E. 
SACKETT, at the College. 


y \} ANTED. 
LADIES 


Who would like to possess an excellent 


SEWING MACHINE 


Can obtain it by paying it in small rates monthly or 


in exchange of work, 
244 BOWERY, N. Y. 


THE 


BEN FRANKLIN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPARY, 
No. 96 Thomas Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Near Broadway, 


ee 


This Company has deposited One Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollars with the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, for the security of its policy 
holders. Its leading characteristics are— 


Security, Skillful 
AND 


PRUDENT LIBERALITY. 


All approved forms of policies issued, both Life and 
Endowment. 

The Premiums are payable in Cash. Dividends on 
the Contribution Plan, equaling in every case the 
number of payments made. 


All Policies are Non-Forfeitable. 


Good Agents wanted everywhere. Application may 
be made personally or in writing to the officers of the 


Company. " 
OFFICERS : 


-Econemy, Direction, 


Pi ke ee 2 fy President. 
CHARLES H. WELI ..... Vice-President. 
CHARLES P. FRALE Gil. pir eaes Secretary. 
es FO eae. 


W. GLEASON 
STEPHEN DE WOLF 


THE CRAFTSMEN’S 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPARY, 


214 AND 216 BROADWAY, N. ¥., 
Issues all desirable forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies upon the most favorable terms. No extra 
rates on account of residence, travel, occupation or 
sex. All surplus returned to the policy holders an- 


nually. Able canvassers wanted. 
E. A. LAMBERT, President. 
SELDEN, Secretary. 


HENRY 
NV LIZA B.BURNS, 
TEACHER OF STENO-PHONOGRAPHY 
Room 28, 33 Park Row, N. Y. 
MRs. BURNS will take special interest in the in- 
atruction of Ladies who wish to become efficient short- 
A wide 


is opening in this direction. 


AGREAT OFFER!!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS and ORGANS of six first-class makers. 
Chickering’s Sons included, aT EXTREMELY Low 
PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the same to let, 
and rent money ap p lied if purc hased. 


SIBLEY & STOOPS, 


DEALERS IN ALL FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 
NEEDLES, OIL, SILK, &c. 
MACHINES EXCHANGED & TO RENT. 

No. 636 BROADWAY, 
Three Doors Below Bleecker Street, 
NEW YORK. 
MADAME DURBROW, 


No. 30 East Eighteenth Street, 


hand reporters. and very remunerative field 


(One door from Broadway,) 


FALL OPENING, 
Thursday, Sept. 22, 1870. 


Millinery, Dress Making and Fancy Goods, 

S. MOSBY. W. M. REDWINE, 
Formerly Mosby & Ilunt. Late with People’s Bank. 
CLARENCE P. HUNT, 

Formerly Harris, Hunt & Co, 


MOSBY, HUNT & CO., 


COTTON BUYERS, 


284 FRONT STREET, 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, 
Will devote their especial attention to the Purchase 
of Cotton on Orde! 


[VES SPARK M.D. 


205 South Fifth street, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo 

PHYSICIAN FOR ALL CHRONIC DISEASES, 

fer newly discovered method of treating Female 
Difficulties is meeting with the most g rratifying suc 
CUss 

Consumption, Cancer and Rheumatism are also 
sper ialties 

Letters containing stamps will receive prompt at- 
ention, 


G SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. 240 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 
All Policies entitled to Participation in 
Profits. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 


Thirty days grace allowed in payment of 
Premiums, 
LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 
POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, 
PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH, 
JAMES D. REYMART, President. 
ASHER 8. MILLS, Secretary. 
THOS. H. WHITE, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
JOSEPH FLEISCHLY, 
Supt. German Department, 
230 Grand Street, New York. 





Working Agents wanted in all the States. 
Address the Home Office. 


THE HOMCOPATHIC 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


NO, 231 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Insures Homeopathists lower than any other Com- 
pany. 

Women insured at same rates as men. 
D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 


NORTH AMERICA 


(MEU TUAL) 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 17 and 19 Warren St., 


NEW YORK, 


To those desiring to effect insurance in a company 
where combination of strong and useful features are 
in force, we present the following 

st, REGISTRY.—This Company issues New York 
State Registered Policies—secured by pledge of Public 
Stocks, like the circulation of National Banks. 

‘his makes every registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or United States 
Bond. 

Superintendent Barnes says, in his report for 1869: 
“So far as the question of security is concerned, a 
Policy duly registered in this Department is probably 
the safest Life Insurance Policy that can be issued by 
a corporation.” 

See Regular Bulletin of Registered Policy Account 
in every Tuesday's New York 7'ribune. 

All Policies registered in the Insurance Department 
free of cost. 

2d, MUTUALITY.—The Company is purely Mutual, 
an order authorizing the retirement of the Capital 
Stock having been granted July, 1869. After January, 
1870, all the profits will be divided among the Policy- 
holders, after the new plan of contribution originated 
by this Company. 

3d, NON-FORFEITURE.—AIl our Life and Endow. 
ment Policies are Non-Forfeitable after two or three 
annual premiums have been paid, thus securing to 
your heirs the value of every dollar invested, whether 
you can continue your policy or not. 

ith, NON-RESTRICTION.—No restriction on travel 
in the United States, nor any part of North America 
north of the Southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, 
atany season of the yea! 

Sth, GRACE IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS, 
Thirty days’ grace allowed on any ren 
e Policy held vood, 

6th, CASH PREMIUMS AND CASH RETURNS 
OF SURPLUS, or in addition to Policies. 


Wal payment, 
ana th 








| granted to poor and deserving women 
turers or practilio 





YOVERNMENT SEC 


URITY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


iv W 


L adie s wanted as canvassers. 





arren street, N. Y. 


Thomson’s Telegraphic 
INSTITUTE, 


20 FOURTH AVENU 


EK, NEW YORK, 


Owing to the enormous demand for Telegraphic 


Operators, which at present 
country on account of the aln 
of line, which are daily being 
e graphic Department of this C 
est facilities to Young Wor 


exists throughout _ 
10st innumerable mile 

r constructed the Tel. 
ollege oflers the great 
nen who contemplate 


learning this most beautiful of all professions. The 


Instruments are of the most 
style, such as are used inall pr 
connected so that students ca 
another, giving them practice 
business, 
operators, 


modern and approved 
incipal offices ; they are 
n ke yraph from one to 
equal to that in actual 


Women earn from $25 to $-0 per month as 
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BEAUTIFU 


LSNoW, 





in KY. 





D. C. BRADY & C0,, 


AND OTHER POEMS, 


BY J. W. W 


Tinted Paper, 16mo., gre 


ATSON. 


en and wine cloth, 


Price $1 25. 


TURNER 


é& CO., 


No. 808 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADEL 
ee Any Book Published S 


OLBY WRINGERS! 


OMPOSED of indestruc 


OMPACT, simple, dura 


PHIA, 
rent | Pree of Postage. 
Best and Cheapest ! 


tible materials! 
ble, efficient ! 


OMPARE it with any other machine! 


OLBY BROS. & CO., 


508 Broadway, N. Y. 


National Academy of ‘Design. 


The First Summer Exhib 


ition of Pictures and 


Sculptures now open (day time only). 


TWENTY-THIRD ST., COR. 


FOURTH AVENUE, 


THEODORE E. BALDWIN & C0..u= 


Carriage Manufacturers. | 








A Fine Assortment of Carriage sari 


CONSTANTLY ¢ 
CARRIAGES RECEIVE 


IN HAND. 
DON 


No. 786 BROADWAY. 


Corner Tenth Street, next 
NE W 


HYGEIAN 


FLORENCE 
All classe fs of inv: alids are su 
out drug medicines. 


COLLEGE DEP 


The Lecture Term commences 


HEIGHTS, NEW 


to Grace Church, 


YORK. 


HOME, 


JERSEY. 


ccessfully treated with- | 


ARTMENT. 


the middle of Nove mM 


ber and continues twenty weeks, 
Ladies and gentlemen admitted on equal terms 


PRACTICAL ANATOMY, 
SURGERY, Wrru ¢ 


With DissecTrions: 
IPERATIONS : 


OBSTETRICS, Wirn DEMONSTRATIONS, 
And all branches of Medical Science and the Healing 


rt thoroughly 
A limited number of Free 


become Leg 
system 


taught 
Scho) arships will be 
wh ) ile pits 


1 
ners of the Hypri nie 


R. T. TRALL, M. D 


R. LISTER, ASTR¢ 


25) Lowell street. 


For terms send for a circular. 
6 P, M. 


MOGER., 
Boston 


Hiours, from ¥ A. M, to 


STORAGE | 





J. mR. TERRY, 


IMPORTER, oped lige \ Aeacoras 
DEALER 


HATS & FURS, 


I9 UNION SOU ARE 
NEW WYVToR kA, 

- CHAS H. DITSON & CO. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


Sheet Music, Music Books, 


AND MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
No. 711 BROADWAY, 
NEW VORK. 
PIANOS, ORGANS AND MELODEONS TO LET. 


AND 











Successor to Firth, Son & Co., also publishers of Mason 


Bros, Music Book. 





'| GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 


FLORIST 
821 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF TWELFTH STREET, 





NEW YORK. 


CoH” Choice I lore rea aways Cit Hand. & y 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL, 
PITTSBURG, 


Mr. WAYRE 
AND 


CHIGAGO 


RAILWAYS, 


AND 


Pan Handle Route. 


The most direct route to al! points in the WEST 


NORTHWEST, SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 








PULLMAN’S LUXURIOUS PALACE 
AND 


DRAWING-ROOM CARS 
Through Without Change. 


Three trains daily. Quick time and low fares 


FAST LINE. 


9:30 A. M. daily, except Sunday, via New Jersey R.R., 
from foot of Cortlandt street, with Pullman's Sleeping 
Cars. through to Cincinnati and Chicago, without 
| change, and maki: close connection for all point 
West, Northwest and Southy 


CINCINNATI EXPRESS, 


' 
| 


5 P.M. daily. Sundays ex: | ia No J. R. R., from 
foot of Cort! andt street: Silivel Palace (ars daily, ex- 
| cept Saturdays, from Philadeciphia, ced 4 incinnati and 
| Chicago, 
| PACIFIC BAP EES. 
lop V a Perse y tnilroad fi t of Cort 
} landt. v ot fe imane Ss tlt Palace Duy and Night 
| Cars. through to Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville and St. Louis, without change, and but one 
| chanve to Omaha. Kansas City, St. Joseph, Leaven 
| worth, Memphis, Mobile and New Orleans 
Through Tickets and rte ne Berths can be pro 
ure (| nt the peritae preki ‘ ft} “es cy] ti ‘ { | | NO 526 
Brondway, No \. tor Hlouse, and No wry hoa iway 
EXCURSION TICKE 3S laenod to parties Gerlrous 
lof eaang any OF tn at ‘ i! ltits "Arrange 
on a p) cation at he Gen ines 4) Broad way 
HH. pplication at th J H MILLER, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Ay't Gen, | 


ie 
520 2B r OAD Ay 


Congress and Empire 


| 


bu i] ae} ut iy ress Hip 
other Mineral Sp: Waters, 
G4 mbers street, near Broadwa 
Free deliveries daily, City and Brooklyn, Natural 
| Watere only. 
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QUERIES. 
BY ANN &. THOMPSON. 


Who gave the fragrance to the flowers; 
Who gave them color, form and size? 

Who gave the leaves their many hues, 
And to the clouds their varied dyes ¥ 


Who formed the valleys and the hills, 
And bade the streatns their courses run? 
Who crown'd the mountain tops with snow, 
And placed them nearest to the sun ? 


Who gave to worlds their wondrous light, 
That we through darkness mignt behold 
The beanties of the sky that yet 
‘To mortal ears were never told ? 
Who gave the aun ite light and heat: 
The moon its calm and peaceful rays ? 
The Father and the Friend of all 
Who knows our path and marks our ways, 


PPA >. - 


THE EMPRESS OF SONG. 


et Nf 


The success of Miss Christine Nilsson has been emphatic 
and immense. An absorbed friend, sitting near us, on the 
first night of her appearance, started into a “ Good God!” at 
one of her sudden and wonderful transitions. It was in the 
mad scene of Ophelia, to which character her general aspect 
and spiritual eye of bluish-gray is admirably adapted. The 
compliment comprehended pages of panygeric. Her voice 


| correction of the spirit, the removal of the causes, and the abolition of 

| the customs of war, and the establishment of that code of mutual trust, 
love and reciprocal interest that will establish and perpetuate peace. 

> 


aaa ae 


BOOK NOTICE. 


—_ 


‘AMORS: A Love Srory. Translated from the French of 
Octave Feuillet. One volume, duodecimo. Price $1 75 in 
cloth, or $1 50 in paper cover. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Publishers. 


** 


| Camors” has created an immense cessation in Paris. It 
|is the last romance by Octave Feuillot, and is incompar- 
‘ably his most interesting work. It is a perfect panorama of 
| Parisian life, with all its bright lights and sombre shadows. 

|The Count de Camors is to French life to-day what Pelham 

}was to English. Young, handsome, rarely gifted, rich, suc- 

| cessful, the Count de Camors is the typical Frenchman of 
ithe present empire. Its rare beauty as a work of art, the 
| wondrous skill with which the author handles a most delicate 
| subject, and its exquisite grace, have attracted universal in- 


_terest. All who wish to see the inner life of Paris as it is in 


| its higher spheres, and the social rottenness concealed under 
that glittering pageant—French society—should read _ this 
book. In the whole range of fiction no nobler characters 
were ever painted than those in this work. 


74VRRDLD ADO 


> 


PENNYSON’S PROPHECY iN LOCKSLEVY HALL, 





had been reported light. On the contrary, it proved rich, 


round and full, and equal to all phases of vocal expression. | .. 


She carried it easily to F in alto, which was all that the music | 
required. She could, with little effort, have risen two bars | 
beyond, which is a height rarely yet attained by a singer. 

Miss Annie Louise Cary,a Boston contralto, who has lately | 
studied in Italy, also made her first appearance on the night | 
She gave universal satisfaction, and was much 
applauded. Mr. Verger, another novelty, has an admirable | 
barytone voice. Brignoli was the tenor of the occasion Vieux- 
temps, upon the violin, and Wehli upon the piano, were both | 


in question. 


well received. 

It is sad to think that there are at least a thousand voices | 
among young girls of this city fully equal to that of Nilsson, 
which only need cultivation to perfect. The time will come | 
when all human beings will obtain full educational develop- 
ment. No faculties will then be dormant. That period, howev- 
er. can only come under a reconstruction of society under a so- 
cialistic fe ‘rm. Men will not then struggle against each other 
for the means of living, and material welfare, with a complete 
education, will be the lot of all. 


Wn - oe 
PEACE CONVENTION. 


A convention of the friends of peace was held in Gaent- 
ners Grove, near Hatbars, Montgomery County, Penn., on 
the 7th inst., under the auspices of the Pennsylvania branch 
of the Universal Peace Union. _ 

The speakers were Prof. Willeox, Mrs Rodgers, Mrs. De 
Haas. Alfred H. Love, Miss Gaentner, Egbert Hasard, Wm. 
Llovd. Marlan B. Linton, Mr. Tweedy and others. 

We have been furnished a full report of the doings of the 
convention, but want of space prevents our giving it entire. 
An interesting feature of the meeting was the reading of a 
letter from the workingmen ot Europe, asking co-operation 
in the great work of establishing peace between nations. 

Petitions to both the Senate and House of Representatives 
ot the United States, asking the repeal of the war clauses of 
the Constitution, were circulated and extensively signed. 

Resolutions similar to those passed at the Mystic annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Peace Society were passed, and 
the sending of the following lctter to the Governments of the 
earth, concurred in unanimously : 


LETTER. 
Respected Friends, endeare d to us by the sacred ties of Common Humanity 
and a united reverence for the Good and Happiness of all Mankind : 





The Universal Peace Union, composed of thousands of sincere men and 
women in various parts of the world, and represented in this month o 
May. 1870, on the Continent of America, in the City of New York, on thef 
occasion of its fourth anniversary, asks a hearing, through its officers, 
whose names are appended to this our earnest and solemn petition to 
your official bodies, on the momentous subject of an immediate and gen- 
eral disarmament, and agreement to settle any and all difficulties by ar- 
hitration. renouncing a recourse to carnal weapons under any circum- 


} 


ktances whatever. 

Arguments are not wanting to prove to you the fearful drain of blood, 
of strength and of treasure, and the blight of prosperity and happiness 
to individuals and nations by the military system and the acceptance of 
war asarbiter. It is one long, deep, sad mistake. With at least fifteen 
millions of human beings under arms to-day, drawing fearfully upon 
treasuries to support them, when, if they were at work, they would be 
producers of wealth, and add material strength and safety to nations, 
it is the part of wisdom and humanity to hear and heed. 

Let us. therefore, calmly consider a few plain questions. Would we 
not all be more secure without than with armies? Would we not thereby 
naturally advance true civilization and happiness’ Would we not have 
more time to devote to education, trade, philanthropy and religion ¢ 
Would we not all be drawn more closely together, and be prepared to 
settle any differences that might arise, upon an equal ground of fairness, 
brotherhood and love? and could not such ¢ifferences be settled better 
before than after lives have been sacrificed, property destroyed, homes 
saddened. and treasuries exhausted’ Is not the time auspicious, when 
telegraphs and railroads bind us together, and we almost feel the throb- 
bings of each other's hearts, as children of one universal Father, all ex- 
periencing the same joys and suffering the same pains?’ Let us unite, 
then. in a trial of arbitration, and give to this quarter of the nineteenth 
century a higher tone of righteousness, for that exalteth any nation. 
Filled with this spirit of international and world-wide patriotism, and 
a humanity extending to the ends of the earth, we conjure every nation 
and people to consider this proposition carefully and prayerfully, and to 
present it to those in power, and to your fellow-citizens in any form you 
prefer. We would suggest, on the part of your Government, the appoint- 
mentof Peace Commissioners, who shall, in connection with similar 
representatives of other nations, constitute a Court of Arbitration for 
And we ask that we may hear 
from you before another year shall pass, that we may be enabled to report 


all causes of difference between nations, 


at our vext anniversary some encouragement in this important direction: 


‘in Locksley Hall fulfilled ? 


Saw the heavens filled with commerce, argosies of magic sail, 

Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down with costly bales. 

Heard the heavens filled with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue!” 

Is not a part of that magnificent prophecy of Tennyson’s 
When we see in ourdaily papers 
such telegrams as these below may we not expect the entire 


| fulfillment, culminating in “the Parliament of Man the Fed- 
}eration of the World”: 


BALLOONS AND NITRO-GLYCERINE, 

The Prussians are pumping the water from the moat around Stras- 
bourg, and it is reported that they are preparing to send out balloons 
from which nitro-glycerinue will be dropped into the French magazines. 

A BALLOON WITH FIFTY THOUSAND LETTERS 
from Metz was captured at Neufchatel. In one of them Marshal Bazaine 
says his army is well supplied with everything. 

After reading the whole of the telegrams from Europe ean 
any sensible person hope that the war now raging between 
France and Prussia, and in which Italy is so fearfully in- 
volved, will soon be over? 


AA 


> —- 
CONDENSED HISTORY OF STEAM. 


Lal Nal al al 


About two hundred and eighty years B.C., Hiero, of Alexandria, formed 
a toy which exhibited some of the powers of steam, and was moved by 
its power, 

A.D, 450, Anthemius, an architect, arranged several caldrons of water, 
each covered with the wide bottom of a leather tube, which rose toa 
narrow top, with pipes extended to the rafters of the adjoining building. 
A fire was kindled beneath the caldrons, and the house was shaken by 
the efforts of the steam ascending the tubes. This is the first notice of 
the power of steam recorded. 

In 1543, June 17th, Blasco D. Garoy tried a steamboat of 209 tons with 
tolerable success at Barcelona, Spain. It consisted of a caldron of boil- 
ing water anda movable wheel on each side of the ship. It was laid 
aside as impracticable. A present, however, was made to Garoy. 

In 1650, the first railroad was constructed at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The first idea of a steam-engine in England was in the Marquis of 


| Winchester’s History of Inventions, A.D. 1663. 


In 1710 Newcomen made the first steam-engine in England. 

In 17lr patents were vranted to Savery for the first application of the 
steam-engine. 

In 1764 James Watt made the first perfect steam-engine in England. 

In 1736 Jonathan Hulls set forth the idea of steam navigation. 

In 1778 Thomas Paine first proposed this application in America. 

In 1781 Marshal Jouffroy constructed one in Saone, 

In 1785 two Americans published a work on it. 

In 1789 William Tymington made a voyage in one on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal. 

In 1802 this experiment was repeated. 

In 1782 Ramsey propelled a boat by steam to New York. 

In 1783 John Fitch, of Philadelphia, navigated a boat by a steam-engine 
on the Delaware. 

In 1793 Robert Fulton first began to apply his attention to steam. 


WoMEN AT THE Poiis.—A lady now at Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, 
writes concerning the recent election in that Territory, at which the wo- 


men voted : 

‘*] walked up to the polls and voted as though I had been to the manor 
born. You ought to have seen the hats lifted and the crowd fall back 
and lcave the way open for Mrs. A. and myself to get to the voting win- 
dow. The gentlemen were remarkably polite; the Democrats thought 
we would vote their ticket, as Mrs, A. is a Democrat, and the Republi- 
cans thought we would vote the Republican ticket together. Mrs. A. 
aplit her ticket, and I tore off the Congressman’s name from mine, as I 
did not care about commencing my political career with voting for a sot. 
But, contrary to the expectations of nearly all the party, he was clected 
by a large majority. 

**T never before was so much pleased over the result of an election as I 
have been over this, for the Democrats were confident of success. Car- 
riages for the ladies ran all day. One came for me in the morning, but as 
I was not ready the gentleman accompanying it said he would call again 
immediately after dinner. But I preferred walking, as I did not intend 
returning directly home. My husband and some others were dissatisfied 
because their man was not nominated, and declared they would not 
woik to have such aman as Jones elected ; but toward evening, when 
the Democrats commenced getting desperate, these men might have been 
seen hurrying up a carriage for my washerwoman, and huniing up all 
the Republican women they could hear of. I told them I began to wish 
I was a Democrat so that I could adopt their plan of voting * early and 
often, and have a little of their ‘vital principle,’ too, as the saloons 
were all open.” 
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AN INpIANA Divorce Case.—Abont three weeks ago, as Mr. R. and hia 
wife were eating dinner, a boarder at one of the hotels made himself very 
agreeable to Mrs. R. and she was rather favorably impressed with him, 
A ripe acquaintance and close intimacy sprang up between the parties 
at once. Last week, after Mr. R. and his wife had come to town. Mrs. 
Kt. told the boarder that she loved his little finger better than her hus- 
band’s whole person, and that she would like to marry him. She then 
informed her husband of those facts, and he told her that ehe might 
marry the man if he would give him ten dollars and pay the cost in pro 
curing a divorce. The terms were agreed upon, and Mrs. R. and her new 
lover took a trip to a neighboring town and returned yesterday. Mr. R, 





Animated with the highest hope, because of our unfaltering faith in the 
light, we subscribe ourselves your humble but devoted advocates for the 
, * 


seemed to think that he has made a great bargain, and is glad to get his 
spouse off his hands on such good terms,—Aohomo Tribune. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 
S 

The weather is almost as cool asa rich relation. 

The King of Sweden is an advocate of woman's suffrage. 

Female telegraphers are pronounced a success in Russia. 

Good potato and corn crops have their eyes and ears about them. 

Good salad oil is now made in Germany from the seeds of the beech 
tree. 

An enraged man tears his hair; but an enraged woman tears her hus 
band’s, 


Always a woman in every trouble, 
French Empire. 


Miss Manavement has killed the 
The postmaster of Boston is making a trial of young ladies as delivery 
clerks in his office. 
When women come to sitinthe jury box possibly infants may get to 
be criers in court. 
Practical Communism 
more than you have. 


To be willing to divide with any man who has 


Paradox as it may seem, people who are inclined to be fat are generally 
least inclined to be so. 

The question is propounded by a youngster whether, when gold gets 
to par, it won't go to ma. 

A man is composed of a few pounds of carbon and nitrogen mixed 
with five or six pails of water. 

Rev. Olympia Brown was proposed in the Connecticut Legislature as 
commander of the State militia. 

Mrs. Judge Esther Morris. of Wyoming Territory, is said to be havi 
« brisk run of marrying business. 
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It is proposed to make chignons and curls out of spun glass. It is 


more durable and cleaner than jute. 


There will be much rejoicing among husbands. All the Paris fashion 


papers have suspended publication. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is the candidate of the Revolution for the 
next Vice-President of the United States. 

A Georgian editor has had his pistol stolen. He advertizes to give the 
thief the contents, and no questions asked, if he will return it. 

Women are getting their rights in Canada, as the authorities have or- 
dered the construction of a jail for the exclusive use of woman. 


A Mrs. Spinner, of Massachusetts, has formed a limited partnership 
with her husband for the manufacture of shoes. The lady pays in 
$5, 000. 

When the English were good Catholics they usually drank the Pope's 
health in a full glass after dinner: au bon pere; whence the /;ord 
bumper. 

The woman suffrage people are preparing to capture the Michigan 
Legislature. They are going to hold a convention during the legislative 
session, and in the immediate vicinity of * legislative halls.” 

Women are gradually getting their rights on Long Island. A female 
drug clerk gave morphine instead of quinine and killed her woman. 
They say she did it just as well as a man could have done. 


Miss Mary C. Green, of Ohio, a compositor in the office of the Public 
Printer, was, on Saturday night, by an almost unanimous vote, admitted 
to membership in the Columbia Typographical Union of Washington. 


A Western merchant is down on the newspapers. He says: ** Thur 
ain't no sens in noospaper advertising so long as a man is smart. enuff to 
tend to his own bizniz, and kin stand at the dore and holler the fellers 
in.’ 

To OvuR CoLoRED FRIENDs.—Place two tablespoonfuls of compound 
spirits of ammonia in a basin of water. Wash the body with this andit 
will be as clean and as fresh as may be desired. The wash is both cheap 
and harmless. 

Elder Thurlow Tresselman, of Annetia, N. Y., of the Methodist gen- 
der, after seducing four members of his flock, and getting found out, 
postponed the investigation two days and eloped with another member, 
Mrs. Emma Hurst, whose husband is traveling in Europe. 


The heart of the French has never been in this war, and it wonld have 
been well for many of them if no other parts of their bodies had been in 
it. A Washington market butcher remarks that though in some of the 
battles there was plenty of pluck, after the battles there were not quite 
80 many livers. 

Newark, N. J., is to have a needle factory. It will be on a great scale, 
will have a capital of several millions of dollars, and will make the new 
self-threading and all other kinds of needles. There is only one needle 
factory in the United States at present, in Connecticut, but it is ona 
small scale. The new concern is w bea vastaffair. Most of the work 
will be done by machinery, but employment will be given to 500 persons. 


‘**You must admit, doctor,"’ said a witty lady toa celebrated doctor of 
divinity, with whom she was arguing the question of the sexes, ‘ you 
must admit that woman was created before man.” ** Well, really, 
madam,’ said the astonished divine, “I must ask you to prove your 
case.”’ ‘**Thatcan be easily done, sir,” she naively replied. ** Wasn't 
Eve the first maid ?"’ 

The divorce campaign has opened in Indiana, and there are fifty-six 
cases set down for hearing. In Chicago the divorces applied for last year 
numbered seven hundred. In nearly all these the discontent of woman 
seems to be the prevailing motive, and the * marriage mummery,” as 
one of the more prominent of the woman's right sisterhood designates 
the holy ceremony, is treated with a disdain and contempt that would 
be satisfactory to Elizabeth Cady Stanton or Mrs. Norton.—Zzchange. 


Sweet OIL FoR Porsons.—Sweet oil will cure the bite of a rattle 
snake. No farmer should be without a bottle of itin the house. The 
patient must take a spoonful of it internally, and bathe the wound for a 
cure. To cure a horse, it requires eight times as much as fora mau. It 
is an antidote for arsenic and strychnine. It will cure bloat in cattle 
caused by eating too freely of fresh clover. It will cure bites of bees, 
spiders or other insects, and will cure persons who have been poisoned 
by ivy. 

The mountain “ exterior,” of a lady visiting the Adirondack region, is 
a wide brimmed hat of straw, wreathed, perhaps, with clematis or bril- 
liant foreat leaves. The hair falls in loose braids or curls. The frock is 
of blue or gray woolen, somewhat shorter than the ordinary “* walking 
dress,’’ and is trimmed with some contrasting color. Around the waist 
is a leathern belt, to which a drinking cup is attached. On the feet are 
stout gaiters, the soles fitted with Alpine nails, to give sureness to the 
step in difficult paths. Her hands are covered with leather gauntlets, 
and she carries a staff four or five feet long, made from the arbor vite. 


The method of cooking rice, as obtained from the Chinese colony of 
shoemakers at North Adams, is as follows: ‘Take a stew-pan, with a 
close-fitting top, and a clean piece of white muslin, large enough to cover 
the top of the pan and hang down inside nearly to, but not in contact 
with, the bottom. Into the sack so formed place the rice; pour over it 
two cupfuls of water, and put on the top of the stew-pan, so as to hold 
up the muslin bag inside, and fit tight all round. Place the panona 
slow fire, and the steam generated from the water will cook the rice. 
Each grain will come out of the boiler as dry and distinct as if just taken 
from the hull. More water may be poured into the pan, if necessary, but 
only sufficient to keep up the steam till the rice is cooked,"’ 





